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Page 40, for chieff orester, read chief forester. 

Page 46, for Henry the VETS., read Henry the Eighth's 

Page 62, for charms with which, read charms which. 

Page 68, for habits, read habit. 

Page Hi for them, read our men. 

Page 82, for clarified, read wine clarified. 
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OUR ANCIENT PARISHES, &C. 



The great antiquity and peculiar Histories of our Country Parishes are 
matters, which when made known, can hardly fail to interest those persons 
who reside in them: and well authenticated accounts of any particular 
parishes from the earliest date may serve to illustrate what has taken place 
in other districts under similar circumstances. The same causes have pro- 
duced like effects: what has happened in one case has happened in many 
other of our country villages: and especially in those where the Incumbents 
now are only Vicars or Perpetual Curates. Their origin, and the changes 
which have taken place in the religious and social position of such parishes, 
have been the same in the generality of cases. Many great improvements 
have been in our time effected, and we know little of those which were 
brought about many hundred years ago* Parishes are subdivided now, and 
their boundaries marked ou$ afresh: and it might be well if the process 
could take place more frequently. But let us not think that this course of 
improvement has been confined to our age. Many hundred years ago, reli- 
gious and social progress in this country were advancing with almost equal 
steps, though on a lower level. It has been said that never was there such 
an age of Church Building as the present, — we may learn, however, from 
the following pages that in what may be almost called the most disturbed 
reign of English history, Stephen's, there were, in one Parish in this neigh- 
bourhood, six churches built, — whereas in our day Church Bates are to be 
done away, and we not only forget to whom we are indebted for the beautiful 
buildings in which we worship, but there is sometimes a disposition to 
grudge even the necessary expenditure for their maintenance* It is probable 
that did we reflect more on the great number of years many of them have 
been dedicated to Gcd*s service for the public good, they would be held in 
higher regard* 

I may not, of course, hope that the following details can interest ttoe 
Public as much as they will my own people, and, perhaps, ecclesiastics and 
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antiquarians; still it is interesting, very interesting to a religious mind to 
trace out the early history of those Parish Churches which have well been 
called "the glory of our Land/' and which are, by the providence of Al- 
mighty God, its security; around which the dust of so many generations 
of our forefathers reposes, and which, situated often in the most out of the 
way country villages, have by their holy services comforted the souls, 
cheered the labours and formed the religious character of our agricultural 
population, and been the support of so many a christian mourner in all 
classes of society: and if any poor words of mine can at all contribute to 
awaken public interest in them, and to quicken your love and reverence for 
them, I shall be richly repaid, and will only ask the forbearing criticism of 
my readers. 

I have said the subject may not be likely to attract the minds of the 
public in general; yet let me not be understood to imply that antiquarian 
lore is necessarily a dry pursuit; on the contrary, those who give themselves 
to it find it peculiarly engaging; it brings us acquainted with men of other 
minds and habits than our own; it accounts for many of the things we see 
around us; it shows us to whom, under God, we may be thankful for our 
ancient institutions, and for many of the blessings we enjoy; it opens our 
minds and enlarges the range of our ideas, removes us for a time from our 
own daily cares and selfish feelings, and carries us away to live with past 
generations whom we cannot plague by our petulant remarks and rough 
tempers; and when it is directed to objects in our own country and neigh- 
bourhood, it tends to increase our patriotism and warm our local affections, 
and make, our homes dearer to us. 

Neither is it a pursuit which need be confined to men of high education, 
large pecuniary means, or entire freedom from the engagements of business. 
A man of a literary turn and a quick sound perception, by a wise arrange- 
ment of his time, and the habit of noting down facts mentioned in the con- 
versation of old people, may often become possessed of very, valuable local 
information, and be, at least, 3 useful purveyor for otheis. # A worthy land 
agent in this neighbourhood— -Mr. T^urafield— -has kindly informed me of 
the situation of some small ecclesiatical buildings, the remains of which were 
Standing even within his remembrance in-Morville parish— such a$ the gable 
ends of the Chapels at Aldenham and Under ton, which will bo, ^^tiqned u* 
the course of this lecture. At the back of Underton Farm House a spot 
is to this day known as the Chapel Yard, and the meadow adjoining it is 
galled the Chapel Meadow. He also informs me that in draining the field 
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round Morville Church, which is now one of the best pieces of pasture in 
the parish, he found it full of old foundations of the ancient village of Mem- 
brefeld. 

The late J£r. Hardwicke, from his profession of Registrar of this Pecu- 
liar, and his great industry, was enabled to collect an immense amount 
of information connected with this county and neighbourhood, which it is a 
pity has not been published. The late Mr. Smalman had also gathered 
together some traditionary notices of Quatford, and had preserved a remark- 
able transcript of the endowment Deed which has formed a valuable key to 
further elucidations. 

Again, if clergymen would make memoranda of facts and old traditions 
picked up during their walks about their parishes and visits to aged per- 
sons, many interesting matters would be preserved, which, when tested, 
might throw much light on local history. Indeed, many a mere peasant 
whose family has clung to the soil of his native place for many generations, 
and attained that respectability which age and steady continuance in any 
teed right course of action always give, such a grey haired and venerable 
village patriarch, though no scholar, is not a bad chronicler of past events, 
and is often the depository of a good deal of local information in a rude 
form ; and it is well to lose no opportunity of making notes of these dis- 
jointed fragments of traditionary lore, and gathering them together like the 
oracular leaves of the Oumoean Sibyl, so that should any future Incumbent 
be bitten with the manie antiquarifc, or cacoethe ssribendi, or (for those 
not acquainted with Latin), as I once heard it called, "the naughty trick 
of scribbling^"' there may be ready at hand a few clues to guide them 
through the labyrinth. 

As I said, however, it is not 1 an amusement to be confined only to the 
cfergJS or > what they are not, to men of leisure. I have herea^remarkabfy' 
full and well written history of Banbury by Wr. Alfred Beesley, who was* 
himself* at one time in business, and wa# brother of a chemist in that town ; 
be was a most respectable man, of a literary mind, and member of the Camb- 
deh and Shakesperean Societies, and becoming well known during the pro- 
press ^>f the work, received valuable assistance from all quarters. I hare 
also here an interesting history in eight numbers of the Town of Denbigh, 
bf tf very small Bookseller of that place. To both of them it must be a 
great pleasure* as it is a great honour, to have devoted that time and money 
which some would have spent in selfish vanities or worse indulgences to fur- 
nishing their native towns with well authenticated records of their past 
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history and many of their ancient worthies. With these prefatory remarks, 
which I hope you will not think out of place before a "Society for the Pro- 
motion of Eeligious and Useful Knowledge," I will ask your favourable 
attention to some facts I have been able to collect with reference to the early 
history of my three parishes, acknowledging, as I thankfully do, that much 
of the information is derived from Mr. Eyton's History of Shropshire, and 
often in his own words. 

The earliest accounts of Morville are lost in antiquity: we have no record 
of the pious man who founded the first Christian Church there, in a district 
which must in those days have been mostly covered with wood, and far re- 
moved from any town. Whether he was some ancient British chief who de- 
sired that those about him should serve the Lord according to the faith of 
Christ (for we know there were Christian Churches and duly consecrated 
British Bishops established in our land long before the Saxon invasion and 
the mission of Saint Augustine,) or whether he was some converted Saxon 
Thane of the Kingdom of Mercia, who, after the. conquest of Britain and the 
retreat of the British Christians into Wales, determined to dedicate a por- 
tion of his newly acquired possessions to the service of Almighty God, and 
to substitute the pure faith of the gospel for the cruel idolatries of Thor 
and Friga, — the first fact we know for certain is, that as long ago as the 
time of King Edward the Confessor, i. e. more than 800 years ago, a well 
endowed Collegiate Church, with eight Canons to serve in it, existed at Mor- 
ville which was then called Membrefeld, and which was at that time the 
"Caput" or Head of a Saxon Hundred, the centre of a great Manor, and 
Mother Church of a still greater Parish. This Hundred, called Alnodestreuj 
was of British origin, as implied by its name, and lay in a scattered form, 
being broken by isolated patches of the Hundreds of Baschurch and Pating- 
ton; and occasioned so much inconvenience that a change of the internal 
divisions of the County as well as its external boundaries took place in the 
reign of Henry L The ancient Hundred of Alnodestreu was swept away and 
formed portions of the Hundreds of Stottesden, Biimstree and Munslow, 
none of which existed at Domesday. Morville is now in Stottesden Hun- 
dred, and the local jurisdiction it used to exercise probably from early 
British times is entirely lost. 

I have mentioned the name of Domesday. It may be well here to give 
some account of that most curious national document, of such early date 
and remarkable minuteness as no other nation, I imagine, possesses. This 
great territorial Becord was compiled in the years 1085-6 by Commission 
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ers appointed by the Norman Conqueror to go through the length and breadth 
of the conquered territory, and examine witnesses who could give informa- 
tion respecting the titles, ownership and value of all landed property. Their 
detailed information seems chiefly to have been derived from jurors em- 
panelled in each Hundred out of all orders of freemen from Barons down to 
the smaller Farmers. These Commissioners were to be informed by the in- 
habitants,, upon oath, of the name of each Manor, and that of its owner: 
also by whom it was held in the time of King Edward the Confessor, the 
number of hides of land (sixty acres made a virgate, and there were four 
virgates to the hide,) the quantity of wood, of pasture and of meadow, how 
many ploughs were employed in the demesne (or owner's holding) and how 
many in the tenanted part of it ; how many mills and fish ponds belonged to 
it; with the value of the whole in the time of King Edward, as well as when 
granted by "King William; also whether it was capable of improvement and 
of being advanced in value. They were to give the number of tenants of 
every degree ; the quantity of land then and formerly held by each of them ; 
what were the number of laborers and how employed; and in some cases 
the numbers and kinds of their live stock. The result of their labours was 
returned into the King's Court at Winchester in the Easter of 1086 ; no 
appeal from it was allowed, which according to some persons, caused its 
name to be called "Domes Day" or the final judgment, though Stowe gives 
another reason, viz., that it is a corruption of Domus Dei book, a title 
given it from being a long time deposited in the King's treasury, in a part 
of Westminster Abbey called Domus Dei, or House of God. The greatest 
care has always been taken of it, and it used to be kept under three different 
locks and keys, one in the custody of the Treasurer, and the others in that 
of the two Chamberlains of the Exchequer; it was for a long time deposited 
in the Chapter House of Westminster, and might be consulted on paying 
the proper officers a fee of six shillings and eightpence for a search, and 
fourpence per line for a transcript. It is in Latin, and in a most abbreviated 
style, but is not difficult to read by a person who has gone through a few 
pages, as the abbreviations are always the same. There is a printed edition 
of it in two folio volumes in many large libraries. I have been enabled to 
examine one of these at Mr. Monckton's of Somerford, and found the state- 
ment respecting Membrefelde or Morville remarkably full, occupying a con- 
siderable part of one of the columns into which each page is divided, far 
more than any other village in the neighbourhood, and proving the impor- 
tance of the place in those days. The infoimation we gain from it is arr 
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ranged as follows by Mr. Eyton: "The whole Manor of Membrefelde" (he 
is not speaking of the Parish which extended very much further) "contained 
twelve hides of land, and included eighteen berewickes or members, in the 
shape probably of villages or hamlets : of these twelve hides we are told, first, 
that the Norman Earl of Shrewsbury, Roger Belesme, held four in his own 
hands, and subsequently let two of them to a man named Richard Pincerna 
or "Butler," as holding probably that office under the Earl. The whole had 
been the King's demesne in the time of Edward the Confessor. The re- 
maining eight hides had, under the same Monarch, formed the endowment 
of the Collegiate Church of Saint Gregory of Morville, in which were minis- 
tering eight Canons, who attended to the religious wants of the extensive 
surrounding district; for, with the the exception of a Priest named in the 
Domesday account of Chetton and Glazeley — which implied that there were 
Churches there — and also the private Chapel of the Lord of Linley and the 
ancient Saxon Church of Wenlock, there were no others in the neighbour- 
hood. Bridgnorth, Oldbury, Astley Abbots, Acton Round, Billingsley, 
Monkhopton, Tasley and Quatford had no churches at the time. The Church, 
of Saint Milburg at Wenlock claimed and exercised the spiritual cure of a 
most extensive district, which was bounded along its whole Southern fron- 
tier by the almost equal parish of Saint Gregory of Morville. The Norman 
Earl had, however, determined to remodel this ecclesiastical establishment, 
and on the same principle that the Norman Kings portioned out the Lay 
property of the conquered country to their Barons and other retainers, sa 
he granted the Church and five hides of the land immediately to his new 
monastic establishment of foreign monks at Shrewsbury. With the other 
three hides he beneficed his own private chaplains and granted them in Re- 
mainder to Shrewsbury Abbey as part and parcel of the original Church 
of Saint Gregory, to take effect after the deaths of the then Incumbents." 

Here, then, we trace the first alienation of parochial church property, 
which was thus turned aside from the porpose for which it was first intend* 
ed, that is, the support of religion in that particular district from which it 
was derived, and made to swell the revenues of a distant monastic body. 

Reverting, however, at present to the value, cultivation, and occupation 
of these twelve hides of land in those days, we find from Domesday that on 
the Earl's own holding at Morville there were two ox teams employed and 
work for six more : there were nine villeins or cottage tenants, and six boors 
or small farmers, with three ox teams and the capability of maintaining two 
more ox teams; there were also four neat herds; the annual value of this 
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property was in the money of those days, three pounds. The five hides pos- 
sessed by the monks of Salop employed on their own holding two ox teams, 
and might have employed four more; but nine villeins, one boor, and three 
priests had nine teams thereon : there were also four cow herds ; and a Knight 
who held a whole hide (that is, 240 acres,) under the monks, at a rent of 
four shilling s a year in the money of that day: the gross annual value of 
these five hides was £3. 17s. Od. The three hides which the Earl's chap- 
lains held were underlet to five freemen; there was arable land sufficient for 
six ox teams, but only two were in employ: the annual value of these three 
hides was £3. Is. 6d. The two hides held by Richard Butler had in stock 
one ox team; but two -serfs and seven villeins had another team; there was 
work for nine more such teams. There was also a mill rendering ten horse 
loads of grain: the whole tenure was worth twenty shillings annually. 

These are the details of the Domesday account. I have gone through 
them as giving a good illustration of the remarkable minuteness of that docu- 
ment, and some notion of the very limited state of agriculture, and the low 
value of property in those days; or rather, the very different standard of 
money value. What would the worthy agent now of that very property say 
to such a rent roll? What would my good parishioners, the honest and 
substantial farmers of Morville, say to such a state of tillage? 

It may be of some interest next to indicate, as far as may be, the situa- 
tions of these eighteen hamlets mentioned in Domesday as members of the 
Manor of Morville in 1086. Mr. Eyton with his usual industry has traced 
them as follows: — Calveston or Cold-weston, a distant Township on the bor- 
ders of Worcestershire: and then a long list of names familiar to every Mor- 
ville man, — Astley, Little Astley, Norley, Croft, Haughton, Kingslowe 
Harpesford, and Billingsley. These places are mentioned as long ago as in 
a charter of William I, nearly 800 years since— rand, if antiquity cajn endear 
things to us, no wonder those persons who live there are attached to the long 
remembered names. From other sources we learn, that Underton, Bridge- 
walton, Lye, Tasley, and Henley were hamlets existing at the same early 
period: as also there is reason to believe Stanley, Dunval, Colemore and 
Cantreyn. These latter places iaying formed part of Earl Roger's demesne 
in Morville Parish, which extended also in a direction which had then no 
particular name or occupancy, but which now is a locality most important 
to us all — the very Town of Bridgnorth itself— for in spite of running the 
risk of losing the favor of my Bridgnorth friends, I must, as a faithfuj. 
chronicler, be permitted to remind them that the very loyal, ancient and 
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independent Borough of Bridgnorth found no place in Domesday; was not 
existing then even as a hamlet. There was a wide barren rock naturally 
fortified on three sides by ravines and valleys of greater or less depth : on 
the Eastern side it overhung the channel of the River Severn at a command- 
ing height. This rock or platform, then so insignificant, but now so impor- 
tant that even a Railway it is thonght will ere long connect it with all parts 
of the world — this then desert rock had once perhaps been the site of a 
Saxon fortress : but if so, it was at the time I am speaking of, a Ruin, and 
Mr. Eyton seems with almost certainty to prove that Pam Pudding Hill in 
the parish of Oldbury was the spot where Ethelfleda's fortress stood 150 
years before. Yet was this unnamed locality destined within twenty years 
after Domesday to become the scene of great local and even national events 
in which the inhabitants of Morville Parish (which then included the whole 
district South of Severn) must necessarily have taken an important part. 

First, I am in duty and order of history bound to mention the building 
of Quatford Church, consecrated on July 22nd. (Saint Mary Magdalene's 
day) in the year of our Lord 1086, in the presence of three Bishops, — the 
famous and holy Wulstang, Bishop of Worcester; Robert Losing, Bishop 
of Hereford; and Robert de Lindsey, Bishop of Chester, as the See of Lich- 
field was for eighty years called. The entry in Domesday respecting Quat- 
ford runs thus: The Earl himself possesses Ardintone. Saint Milburg, 
i. e. Wenlock Abbey, of which she was the Patron Saint, used to possess it 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor. There are five hides of land. 
In his own demense there is one ox team, four serfs (i. e. laborers without 
land), there are nine villeins (i. e. agricultural peasants of the lowest class 
holding land in return for the hardest kinds of labour), and two boors (i. e. 
small farmers and householders, from a Saxon word "Bord," meaning 
"house," and paying their rents in kind for the supply of their Chiefs table 
with fowls, eggs, &c. All these were "gleb® adscripti," or attached to the 
property, and passed with it when sold, they and their children). They had 
three ox teams, and there might be enough for eight more ox teams brought 
into cultivation. There is a mill of three ounces (i. e. worth three ounces 
of money or five shillings a year), and a new house, and a Borough called 
Quatford paying nothing. In the time of King Edwarcl it used to to be 
worth forty shillings; it is now worth thirty shillings. 

To understand this it is necessary to remember that the Lady Mabil, first 
wife of Roger Earl of Shrewsbury died in 1082 : he married, the next year 
or the year but one, his second wife : when she arrived in England and pro- 
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jected the Church at Quatford, we have it on the authority of John Bromp- 
ton, a chronicler of King John's time, that the place was then "desert," in 
fact, a part of the forest of Morfe one of the Earl's hunting grounds. On 
agreeing to his wife's request, in order to obtain cultivated land and sub* 
sistence for his new Foundation, he gave up Millichope in Corve Dale to 
Wenlock Abbey, and received in' exchange the Manor of Ardinton, which 
either was already at that time, or was by his direction more probably then 
connected with Quatford by a Bridge over the Severn, mentioned in the 
Endowment Deed: hence the anomalous fact of the union of Quatford and 
Eardington as one Parish for ecclesiastical purposes to the present day, 
though situated on the opposite sides of a considerable river. The bridge 
was afterwards destroyed; probably in his son's time for military purposes 
of defence ; but the two districts have ever since been one Parish. At Quat- 
ford Earl Boger built his "new House and Borough" mentioned in Domes- 
day as "paying nothing," because being new it was not yet subject to the 
Tax called "Danegelt." The Church was in process of building, but not 
finished in 1085 when the materials for Domesday were collected, and was 
therefore not mentioned in it; but it was finished and consecrated the fol- 
lowing year. There was a Mill at Ardintone, probably in the very situa- 
tion of the Factory Mill at this time, for it has been remarked that water 
mills have changed their situation less than any other description of property, 
as indeed from the nature of the ground might be expected. A curious 
circumstance connected with this exchange of property throws some light 
on the customs of the times: when the monks of Wenlock gave up their 
property on the Severn at Eardington in exchange for Millichope, they re- 
served to themselves a small patch of ground on the South bank of the 
river as a weir for catching fish, an important part of their dietary, — and 
this very small plot of ground, not above a quarter of an acre, remains dis- 
tinct from the surrounding property, though unenclosed, and now belongs 
to the Dudmaston Estate which has no other land on that side of the river. 
I said that the chronicler Brompton described Quatford as "desert" when 
Adeliza landed there from the Severn, or made her weary way to it, "per- 
plures diaetas a mari versus dominum suum laborans" as the old writer ex- 
presses it in Latin which it would be hazardous for a boy in the Bridgnorth 
Grammar School to venture upon: but let me not do that lovely spot of 
ground so much wrong as to imply that that was the first time it was known 
to fame. The late Mr. Smalman used to say, and Mr. Eyton confirms it, 
that tbe name of "Quatford" is derived from the old British word "Coed" a 
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"wood," on account of the vast forest which, thirteen centuries ago, covered 
the whole adjacent district, and of which the large but never equal forest 
of Morfe was a remaining portion till a much more recent date, and even in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth had a forester and steward appointed to it by 
the Crown, The same word "Coed" gave the name of "Quatt" to a neigh- 
bouring village which as being the inhabited part of the forest was in the 
Saxon times called "Quat-tun" or Town and described in Domesday as 
"Quatone," while the pait of the forest not yet colonised was called "Coed- 
ford," from the adjacent ford across the Severn. The use of this derivative 
"Coed" is remarkable, as I believe it is not found in any other village in 
England, though in Wales the original word is preserved and gives the 
name to several villages and places, — such as Coed Annain, Anglesea; Coed 
Kernew, in Monmouthshire; and the wellknown Bettws y Coed near 
Llanrwst. 

The earliest mention of Quatford is connected with an interesting period 
of English History when in the autumn of 896 King Alfred and the men of 
London blocked up or stranded a Danish fleet which had made its way up 
the Thames and the Lea. The Danes despairing of their ships forsook them, 
sought an asylum for their wives, in East Anglia and marched overland to 
a forest district afterwards called Quatbridge on the Severn. Here they 
intrenched themselves and passed the winter; and in the following summer, 
897, they separated, part of them returning into East Anglia, the others 
going into Northumberland. Mr. Eyton quotes this information from the 
Saxon Chronicle, and an old writer, Florence of Worcester. The same ac- 
count, borne out by the names of places in this neighbourhood, is given by 
other English historians. Two of these are quoted by Mr, Bellett. The 
following is an extract from another chronicle lent me by Mr. Smout, a 
small freeholder at Quatford, whose love for his native village led him kind- 
ly to bring me the book when he heard I was to give a lecture on the sub- 
ject. "Then the Danes leaving their strongholds and castles garnished with 
men and vitaile toke agayne shipping and set their course in such wise that 
they landed in Sussex and so came to the port of Lewes ; and from thence 
towards London, and builded a Tower or Castle near unto the river of Ley 
xx mile from London. But the Londiners* hearing thereof manned out a 
certain number of men of armes who with the assistance of them of that 
country put the Danes from that Tower, and after batte it down to the 
ground. Soon after, the king came down thither, and to prevent the dan- 
gers that might ensue commanded the river of Ley to be divided into iii 
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stremes, so that where a ship might sayle in times before, then a little boat 
might scantly row. From thence the Danes, leaving their ships and wives, 
were forced to fly that country and toke their way again towards Wales and 
came to Quadrage nere to the river of Severne, where upon the borders thereof 
they builded them a castle, there resting themselves for a time: whom the 
king eftsones with his army pursued. In the mean time the Londiners at 
Leye taking the Danes' shippes, some of them they brought to London; the 
rest they fyred." To the same effect another chronicler, Matthew of West- 
minster, states that "retreating by night through the province of the Mer- 
cians they did not stop till they arrived at a village on the Severn which is 
called Quantebrige." 

Mr. Eyton writes that no remains of this Danish fortification at Quatford 
are now traceable. With all due deference however to such high authority, 
I cannot believe that the tradition from time immemorial which has given 
the name of the "Danish Camp," and "Camp Hill" to the remarkable cliff 
and trench overhanging the Severn at Quatford is wrong: it exactly agrees 
with the expression that "upon the borders of the river they builded them 
a castle;" and from its limited extent and exposed situation they were likely 
enough to pass, as Spelman describes it, "a sufficiently hard winter at Quat- 
ford," and to have stayed there, in Speed's words, "not without dislike of 
their lodging and cold entertainment." That they occupied also other posi- 
tions in Morfe forest, such as Burf Castle, an earthwork on a hill about one 
mile and a half East of Quatford and also possibly the ancient Burial ground 
referred to by Mr. Bellett, is most probable ; but that the hill at Quatford 
.still called the Danish Camp was their stronghold both history and the situ- 
ation of the place pretty plainly indicate, and made it also a probable posi- 
tion for the Norman Earl 180 years afterwards to adopt when he determined 
upon building his new mansion and Borough commanding the ford on one 
side and the bridge on the other. 

Our fair district had been bestowed on him by his cousin, William the 
Conqueror. He had lost his first wife who had been murdered in Norman- 
dy, December 5th., 1082. The account of this catastrophe by Ordericus 
Vitalis, the chronicler of the Belesme family, gives such a graphic picture 
of the lawless and dangerous practises and the superstitious but not irreli- 
gious feelings of the times in Europe, that the translation I have made of 
it may perhaps interest you and lead us to prize the blessings we now enjoy 
of more quiet possession of property and a surer administration of justice. 

The writer who was born at Atcham, February 16th., 1075, and bap- 
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tized there in the April of the same year, was at five years old dedicated 
by his father to God's service and sent to school to the Abbey at Shrews- 
bury, whence at the age of ten years he was removed to a Monastery in 
Normandy where he remained fifty-six years and finished his Norman his- 
tory in 1141. He describes the Countess Mabil as a perfidious blood-thirsty 
woman of great talent, eloquence and industry, who was opposed to religion, 
but adminibtered with great power her husband's possessions in Normandy 
while he was absent on his newly acquired property in England. She was 
a shield to her country and the defence of the Border, pleasant or horrible, 
as might happen to her neighbours ; but generally, it would seem, the latter: 
as she had driven from their patrimony many noble men and compelled 
them to beg their bread. At last, (says the old chronicler,) the just Arbiter 
of the world, who pitifully spares sinners and sharply strikes the impenitent, 
permitted this cruel woman who was wet with much blood to "perish with 
the sword" of a knight whose castle she had taken unjustly; and who with 
his three brothers forced their way into her chamber and cut off her head 
while she was resting in bed after bathing. The darkness of the night, the 
wintry season when the rivers were flooded, and their prudence in destroy- 
ing the bridges enabled them safely to escape from the pursuit made after 
them by her son Hugh Montgomery with sixteen knights; and they imme- 
diately left Normandy: but another Norman chief, William Pantol, between 
whom and the Countess Mabil there had long been ill-will, was charged 
with having encouraged them to the crime. Earl Roger therefore and his 
sons seized ail his land and sought his death ; but William with his wife and 
family fled to the monastery of which Ordericus was a monk, and there for 
a long time remained in sanctuary under the protection of the monks in 
great fear: but when there appeared no way of proving him either guilty 
or innocent, he voluntarily consented legally to clear himself. At length 
it was settled by the decision of many chief persons in the king's senate that 
in order to clear himself from the stain of this wickedness, the accused man 
should in presence of the clergy undergo the examination of hot iron; which 
was thus done, — he carried the sparkling bar of iron at a white heat in his 
bare hand, and by the will of God did not appear burnt, and then the clergy 
with all the people praised God with a loud voice. His malicious enemies 
had been present at the spectacle, ready armed, that if by the judgment of 
fire he had been proved guilty, he would have been immediately punished 
by being beheaded with the sword. In all these difficulties the friendly 
Abbot and Monks greatly comforted him, and moved heaven and earth in 
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his defence; whence the friendship between them increased: and he offered 
for divine service four very valuable palls which he had brought from Italy, 
ot which they made four capes for the singers in that Church. 

Thus writes this holy man: I may well call him such, for his Book, a 
large and interesting folio, abcunds in proofs of his devout and humble 
mind. I have not quoted it as attaching any importance to such a fallacious 
means of deciding controversies as the trial by ordeal, which was a very 
general practise referred to as long ago as the times of Sophocles, not abo- 
lished in England till the reign of Henry III, and which still exists in many 
forms among the Hindoos. At the Polytechnic Institution in London a lec- 
ture was delivered some time ago showing how by a certain chemical ap- 
plication the hand or foot might be so prepared as to bear the pressure of 
hot iron for a short time, and with the precautions generally in favor of the 
accused which were allowed. The circumstance is however interesting as 
illustrating how in those rude times the Houses of religion often served as 
sanctuaries for persons who were doubtfully or falsely accused, and how 
their ministers made use of their sacred character to deliver the oppressed 
from enemies whose little regard for other laws would be a faint barrier to 
their vindictive passions and the strong arm of power. To me the whole 
passage is also interesting as connected with the history of the Countess 
Mabil whose death led, under God's providence, to the events which caused 
the building of Quatford Church. I may perhaps therefore be excused the 
digression. 

Her mnrder took place 1082. . In the next year or the one following the 
Earl married Adeliza daughter of Ebrard de Pusay a French lady of high 
birth and a very different character, for she is described as flourishing in 
ripeness of virtue and religion, and frequently inciting her husband to love 
religious persons and defend the cause of the poor. At her request the 
church was built at Quatford in honor of Saint Mary Magdalene according 
to the following curious extract from Brompton's Chronicle under the date 
1093. Mr. Bellett has already referred to this in his antiquities of Bridg- 
north: nevertheless it will be proper for me in this history of Quatford to 
give the whole extract. 

"In this year died Boger de Bellem the illustrious Eail of Shrewsbury, 
who for the benefit of his soul was made a monk whilst he lay sick, Adeliza 
the Countess consenting, (for he had sent Beginald Prior of Shrewsbury to 
Clugni for the tunic of the Abbot Saint Hugh that he might wear it,) to 
whom succeeded in the County of Salop his son Hugh. This Boger while 
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he lived and the said Adeliza his wife built a church in honor of the Blessed 
Mary Magdalene in Quaddford in the County of Salop one mile from Brugge* 
north. The cause of which being built, as it is said, was this: — while the 
said Lady Adeliza at the mandate of the said Count her husband was first 
coming from foreign parts to him in England, and was sailing through the 
sea, lo ! suddenly so great a storm of waves and winds shook her ship that 
she herself and her sailors now being in despair were expecting nothing but 
shipwreck; when a certain Priest of the said Countess fatigued with ex* 
treme watching, fell into a sleep, as God willed it: he saw in his sleep a 
<sertain matron standing and thus saying to him, "If your lady with her peo- 
ple wishes to be delivered from the present danger of a horrible sea, let her 
vow a vow to God, and faithfully promise, to build a church in honor of 
the Blessed Mary Magdalene in the place where she first happens to meet 
her husband the Count, and especially where a hollow oak grows with a 
pigsty. But the Priest having awoke from sleep told the particulars of his 
vision to his mistress, who when she had heard them and vowed to fulfil 
all, the tempest having presently ceased, she quickly arrived with her people 
at the wished for shore, who when she had made a laborious journey of 
' many days from the sea towards her husband, first met him hunting at 
Quatfort, which was then desert, in a place where the said oak was grow- 
ing. Whom she immediately asked to assist her in fulfilling the vow which 
she made in her peril concerning building a church in honor of the Blessed 
Mary Magdalene. Who assenting to the vows of his wife built with hex 
the aforesaid church ; which although he had endowed it with great pos- 
sessions, yet even at this time (that is, in John's time) it seems with all its 
rights and pertinencies to be subject to the free Collegiate Chapel situated 
in the Castle of Bruggenorth and endowed with one deanery and five pre- 
bends out of the aforesaid possessions. Which deanery indeed and prebends 
the king confers by his own right and custom ; although generally in all 
other collegiate royal chapels the Deans when installed by the Sheriff at the 
collation of the king, and put in corporal possession of their Deaneries, 
confer all the prebends in the same chapels, and install, induct and visit 
the prebendaries : yet in the aforesaid chapel of the Blessed Mary Magda- 
lene, the Dean confers no prebend, nor does he visit the prebend nor pre- 
bendaries; but each in the body of his own prebend possesses and exercises 
full jurisdiction as well in spiritual as in temporal matters." 

Mr. Bellett has also described the very remarkable Oak standing in the 
hedge of a field within a quarter of a mile of the church : it must in its 
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prime have been a tr#e of very great girth; but its centre has fpr ages been 
entirely gone: nothing whatever of the bote of the tree remains, but its bark 
and outer part has on both sides curled itself round (somewhat like the dried 
rind of an orange cut in half) and formed two separate trees, far enough 
apart for a man to ride through and which a person might pass fifty times 
without noticing anything remarkable, as they merely look like two scrub- 
by pollard oaks. Of their very extreme age there can be no doubt; and 
though one hardly ventures to suggest it, yet from the well authenticated 
facts respecting the extraordinary age of a few celebrated trees, not only in 
Europe, but in Africa by Dr. Livingstone, and in India, it is not utterly 
beyond the verge of possibility that this may be the identical oak near which 
the church was originally built. It is worth the examination of those who 
take an interest in such subjects and they will find other very ancient oaks 
(one of them large enough to hold several persons in its cavity) in the same 
line of fence round the Hill House Farm which was probably the earliest 
enclosure in that part of Morfe Forest. 

With respect to the name of Quatford Church "Saint Mary Magdalene," 
it is a singular instance of the extensive reading and remarkable accuracy 
of Sir Walter Scott that this circumstance should not have escaped him. 
In the second chapter of "The Betrothed" in the letter from Raymond Be- 
renger to Guenwyn Prince of Powys, he thus writes: "And hereunto we 
call God and our Lady and Saint Mary Magdalene of Quatford to witness; 
to whose keeping we heartily commend you. Written by our command at 
our Castle of Garde Doloreuse within the marches of Wales by a reverend 
priest, Father Aldovrand, a black monk of the House of Wenlock." Sir 
Walter Scott supposes this to have been written about the year 1187, Henry 
H. Bearing in mind what I stated respecting the former connection of 
Wenlock Abbey with the Manor of Eardington, and the monks retention of 
the plot of land opposite the Ferry as a weir, it is curious to observe how 
minutely accurate our great novelist was in the minor matters of detail con- 
nected with such an unimportant village as Quatford, and it is difficult to 
conceive where or why he got the information. A less accurate person 
would have called it simply "Saint Mary" without caring to specify whether 
it was Saint Mary Magdalene or the Blessed Virgin. 

I will next ask your notice of the very peculiar material of which the 
chancel arch and other old portions of Quatford Church are built: a light 
porous looking stone called in German "Tofctein," in Italian "Tufa." Pro- 
fessor Lyell describes it as "a porous rock deposited by calcareous waters 
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on their exposure to the air, and usually containing portions of plants and 
other organic substances encrusted with Carbonate of lime. The more solid 
form of the same deposit is called "Travertin" into which it passes and is 
then usually hard and semicrystalline. This stone was called by the an- 
cients "Lapis Tiburtinus," the stone being formed in great quantity by the 
river Anio at Tibur (Tivoli) near Borne. Some suppose "Travertine" to be 
an abbreviation of 'Harasteverino" from "transtiburtinus ," In the old bed of 
the Anio at Tivoli the Travertine formations are seen to the greatest advan- 
tage; whole trees being petrified. It forms also in considerable quantities 
from some of the streams in Gloucestershire, and is, I have heard, frequently 
called "puffstone." Darwin in his "Voyage of the Beagle" mentions finding 
on the coast of Van Dieman's land a solitary superficial patch of yellowish 
limestone or "Travertin" containing numerous impressions of leaves of trees 
and land shells not now existing; a remarkable record of the vegetation of 
Van Dieman's land during a former epoch. Dr. Livingstone speaks of find- 
"Tufa" in Southern Africa; and a specimen was brought me last week of a 
similar formation now taking place in a slight degree at a spring in Chel- 
marsh Parish near the factory Brook. The stone varies much in texture; 
and is, though soft to work and very friable, yet an exceedingly durable 
substance for building, as is proved oh the outside of Quatford Church, 
where the flat Norman buttresses 770 years old .preserve their keen edges 
exposed to the weather. It was much used by the old Romans, a considera- 
ble part of the city and of the Coliseum being built of it. The Roman 
Theatre at Lillebonne in Normandy is entirely faced with Tufa; and in 
the middle ages it was frequently used on account of its lightness for filling 
up the insterstices between the ribs of a .groined roof forming the shell of a 
vault; and I am informed that for the same reason the Cupola of Saint 
Peter's at Borne is constructed of it. It was also used occasionally for walls, 
as in some churches in Kent and as at Dursley Church in Gloucestershire, 
at which place I understand there was one of the largest deposits of it in 
England and extensive quarries from which a part of Berkeley Castle was 
built about the same date as Quatford Church; and as in those days when 
there were few roads a long water carriage was preferred to a short distance 
by land, it has been said and it is very possible that the stone may have 
been brought up the Severn from Dursley to Quatford. I have heard the 
late Mr. Smalman say he had never occasion to make alterations in any old 
church in this neighbourhood, but he found some pieces of this stone in the 
foundations or elsewhere; from which he concluded that the Normans 
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attached some special religious importance to it Be this as it may, the 
calcare&us Tufa (for there is also volcanic Tufa with which we have nothing 
to do) is a very curious one. I believe that few people or workmen went 
into Quatford churchyard during the recent improvements without being so 
struck by its singular appearance that they carried away pieces for rockeries 
and chimney ornaments: among other peculiarities it admits of nails being 
driven into it and holding like wood. 

It is thought however by some persons that we need not go so far as used 
to be supposed, i. e. to Gloucestershire, to find the situation from which it 
was originally procured. The Eev. Edward Jacson, late rector of Easthope, 
has been so good as to send me specimens procured by himself "from below 
Wenlock Edge beneath the bog of turf which in that lower part of Easthope 
parish overlies the geological formation termed Wenlock Shale; 9 ' he writes, 
"I hold its history to be briefly this, — a deposit formed in the bottom of 
lakes or rivers (such as aforetime rolled down Apedale below Wenlock 
Edge) from springs containing Carbonate of Lime — not an old formation, 
but the very most recent one we know; in fact still being formed under 
our eyes. There is a bed of it {to my knowledge) a quarter of a mile long, 
bj some four or five hundred yards wide, out of which at this present time 
exude springs which fossilize birds' nests, lumps of clay with snail shells 
in them and leaves, &c, &c." Certainly this exactly agrees with the ap- 
pearance of the Quatford Church stone from which in the course of the re- 
cent works snail shells have been taken out as delicately preserved and 
bright in their colouring as when this incrustation of lime settled upon them 
a thousand years ago at least. The accompanying engraving is of a most 
beautiful specimen of a common garden snail shell which was found in the 
very centre of a block of stone when broken up by the masons. I have also 
in my possession some very delicate impressions of the hart's tongue fern, 
of the oak, and other leaves in the same material. Mr. Jacson chemically 
describes it thus — "Lime combined with two proportions of Carbonic Acid 
(constituting thereby the Bi Carbonate of Lime) is soluble in water. Springs 
in limestone countries contain these two proportions, and coming into con- 
tact with the atmosphere they give off the one proportion which is soluble, 
viz,, the gas; while they precipitate the other part — the Carbonate of Lime 
(or common chalk) which is insoluble : this latter forms a crust parasiti- 
cally on whatever it approaches, clay, soil, leaves, twigs, reeds, grasses, 
snail shells, &c; hence this stone." At Matlock Baths the same process 
may be found going on there on the west side, of the river Derwent, whence 
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boat and create a cruel sensation; no affectionate clergyman, i 
six ministering canons were made nervous after an unsually go 
gation by the bare possibility of danger to their flock from pers 
ing into the boat above the appointed number in their reckl 
dinner — but the only bridge in the neighbourhood spanned fai 
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stream from bank to bylet, from bylet to bank) and Netherton (or the lower 
town) lane near the Deanery public-house, now a mere approach to two 
fields, was then the high road (we will hope, not the turnpike road) to Quat- 
ford bridge (O name! the desire of one's heart) and a main line of com* 
munication between Worcester and Shrewsbury. 

Tour excellent townsman, Mr. Bangham, told me a short time before his 
death that he remembered seeing on one occasion at unusually low water 
the remains of two piers of this very bridge. An old villager told Mr. Smal- 
man that he remembered beams of wood being raised from that part of the 
bed of the river: the present sexton, Richard Turley, tells me there was 
within his recollection, forty years ago, an Islet of nearly a quarter of an 
acre on which grew alders and willow bushes among which he has often 
played ; and in a very curious map of the Borough of Bridgnorth among the 
Corporation records and which is certainly as old or older than the Refor- 
mation, for all the crosses and monastic houses with their different fields 
are marked on it, the ancient road is shown at Quatford out of the high 
road to what is called "Brugge Billet" or "Bylet," an old term for an island 
in a river. This map is engraved in the "Antiquities of Bridgnorth" by 
Mr. Bellett who has kindly allowed me impressions from it. It bears out 
exactly what the Charter says of there being in earlier times at Quatford a 
bridge which was no doubt carried over the Severn on this Bylet or Billet. 
The weir at Quatford is also marked close above it: and above that the 
ferry and house are shown. The same term, "Brugge Billet," is in the map 
given to the Island below the present bridge at Bridgnorth, which town, 
there is much reason to think, received its name from the bridge erected 
there north of the old bridge at Quatford when that was destroyed. 

But to go on with the Charter: "Be it known to all that Roger the Earl 
gave Milinchope in exchange to Saint Milburg for the claim which she had 
in Ardinton. There are witnesses: Godebald the Priest, Richard de Bel- 
meis, Herbert the Grammarian, Raynald Bailial, Roger eon of Corbet. And 
further they gave the Church of Claverley and the land which pertains to 
it with all the tithes and the Churches* of Alveley, Norley and Bobinton, 
and of Laiton the whole tithes:" here we trace how the Churches- of Cla- 
verley, Alveley, Bobington, Quatford, and subsequently the two Churches 
of Bridgnorth were connected, as they continued to be till ten years ago, in 
one Peculiar "exempt" from Episcopal Jurisdiction, and "Royal" when in 
1102, by the owner's rebellion the Property became forfeited to the king. 
"They gave also the third part of Membrefelde (Morville) Ceatintonia (Cher* 
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ton) and Stotesden and Corfham and Culmington, and Siefton: and tithes 
of the toll of this vill and the holding of market quit of charge : and to serve 
the Church they established there six Canons" (the origin of the six Incum- 
bents of the defunct Peculiar of Bridgnorth) "and all these things did the 
Earl by concession of his sons, viz ., Hugh and Phillip who were there on the 
day of Dedication, and on that day did give Burchote" (in Worfield Manor) 
"as a foundation gift quit of everything : these are witnesses :" and then follows 
a list of twenty-nine names some of which shall be here mentioned together 
with those dates and facts which (to use Mr. Eyton's words) must stamp 
the whole account with a final seal of unquestionable consistency and truth. 

They were, Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester one of the best and wisest men 
of his day, the only Saxon Prelate who having sat before the conquest, sur- 
vived the Conqueror; who was more than eighty at the time, but who lived 
till 1093, and who, says the Saxon Chronicler with enthusiastic admiration 
of his countryman, could lead an army, build a cathedral or work a miracle 
with equal facility and success : Robert, Bishop of Hereford, in whose dio- 
cese much of the above recited endowment lay: Robert, Bishop of Chester, 
in whose diocese Quatford then was. These three were there present to 
dedicate the Church. Also the Archdeacons of Hereford, Salop, Stafford 
and Worcester, with Herbert Grammaticus, Archdeacon of Salop in Chester, 
mentioned by Ordericus as one of the three wise moderate and learned 
clergy of whose society Earl Roger was fond and by whose counsels he was 
guided. Another of these was "Godebald the Priest,," who held LilleshuH, 
Atcham and Preston near Shrewsbury, which was called after him Preston 
Gubbalds, a name it bears to this day. There were also three monks — of 
Saint Peter's Shrewsbury founded by the Earl, Saint Peter's Worcester, and 
Wenlock. These were the principal clergy present; and then follows a long 
list of laity, among whom were "Osbert," Baron of Burford and Richard's 
Castle near Ludlow, and who held under the Earl, Badger, Ryton and 
Brockton; "Roger de Laci;" "Rogev Corbet," a frequent witness of Earl 
Roger's charters, and mentioned by Ordericus as a faithful and very valiant 
man much employed by the Earl; "Helgot de Stanton," another Baron who 
held Stanton, Broseley and Meadowly of the Earl and founded Castle Hol- 
gate in Corve Dale ; "Norman Venator" who held Albrighton, and his brother 
"Roger" who held Beckbury ; and several other persons. 

The charter ends with the following blessing on all promoters of this 
pious undertaking, and a terrible curse on any who should interfere with 
its endowments— a circumstance quite in keeping with the times when it 
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was not deemed inconsistent thus to guard a Foundation which had for its 
object the teaching of Christianity; "May all who have granted and exalted 
this charity be blessed by the Lord who made the world out of nothing, 
and by the blessed Mary Magdalene and by all the Saints. Amen. And 
may those who shall take away from these things or their freedom, be cursed 
by God, as Dathan and Abiram whom the earth swallowed up alive: so let 
it be; let it be. Amen." 

And what bacame of all this noble endowment? The Earl Roger died 
July 1094. His second son, Hugh, who succeeded to his English property 
was killed in a campaign against the Welsh (a) and some Norwegian allies, 
A.D. 1098, — "instigante diabolo" as the good Monk of Atcham writes— and 
his body having been with difficulty recovered from the waves of the sea on 
the shore of which in Anglesea the battle had been fought, was taken to 
Shrewsbury and buried in the Abbey with much mourning: for he only of 
the sons of Mabil was courteous and amiable and governed his possessions 
with moderation. His elder brother Robert who (according to the example 
of "King William's disposal of his own realms) had inherited his father's 
patrimony in Normandy gave to King William H (Rufus) £3000 for his 
deceased brother's English Earldom: he it was who selected the spot 
afterwards called Bridgnorth as better fitted than Quatford for the purpose 
of defence in his rebellion against King Henry the First in favour of Duke 
Robert of Normandy. His father Earl Roger had himself ten years before (h) 
espoused Duke Robert's cause and formed one of a powerful party of Nor- 
man nobles who endeavoured to create an insurrection in his favour, but 
were frustrated by the politic conduct of King Henry and the loyalty and 
religious determination of Wulfstan Bishop of Worcester (as will be more 
fully shown in a note (i) in the appendix) but now Earl Robert his son, a man 
of fiercer temper than his father and less prudence again revived the con- 
test. 

To Bridgnorth he removed both Castle and Borough — as Ordericus 
Vitalis writes "Oppidum de Quatfort transtulit et Biuggiam munitissimum 
castellum super Sabrinam fiuvium condidit" he dismantled (j) his father's 
"novum burgum" at "Quant Briege" alias Quatford, and that the King might 
not establish himself there he filled up the trench round the Danish camp 
which Mr. Smalman opened some years ago, and from which he removed, 
he said, two hundred cart loads of rubbish, soil, &c, evidently thrown in 
from the inside, the strata all lying in that sloping direction, and found at 
the bottom of it several Norman relics and fragments of the same peculiar 
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stone of which the church had just been built; proving that at that time 
the trench was open: 

The rich endowments of the Church naturally followed the removal of 
the Castle and Borough ; but whether in his time or by the direction of 
Henry I, we are not informed. A Church had been built at Bridgnorth 
within the Castle previous to the accession of King Henry II bearing its 
mother's name, "Saint Mary Magdalene/' and ranking as a royal chapel 
exempt from Episcopal 
jurisdiction and hav- 
ing the right of proving 
Wills and other pri- 
vileges throughout the 
Peculiar: the King pre- 
sented to all the Pre- 
ferments and inducted 
the Incumbents by the 
Sheriff through the 
Constable of Brug 
Castle. The six pre- 
bendal stalls which 
had belonged to Saint 
Mary Magdalene of Quatford were attached to Saint Mary Magdalene of 
Bridgnorth, of which the above was a representation before the present 
church was built sixty years ago. 

In 1255 Quatford is said to be " a member of the Church of Claverley," 
and the Church of Claverley was always attached to the Deanery or chief 
Prebend of Saint Mary Magdalene of Brug. This agrees with a document 
of 1412 which speaks of Quatford Chapel as annexed to the Deanery: and 
this, possibly, has something to do with the name of "the Dennary" belong- 
ing to the small property on which the public-house stands near the church. 

In 1290 we just know there was a church there from being told it was 
not worth four founds per annum and therefore not taxable: so that even 
then, like the Income tax now, it was the custom to exempt Property under 
a certain value. 

In 1341, the village of Quatford is mentioned as having been exempted 
from the general taxation of Bridgnorth though within the liberties of that 
Borough. The ecclesiastical valuation of 1535 makes no mention whatever 
of Quatford Church. 
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The property at Eardington granted by Earl Roger to Quatford Church 
had long been alienated from it and was divided into two portions allotted 
to two stalls of the King's collegiate Chapel at Bridgnorth: with one of these 
was associated the Church of Alveley, and that prebend was usually called 
the prebend of Alveley. The other was always known as the prebend of 
Eardington: not, as it would seem, that there was any church there: the 
clergyman holding that preferment probably did some of the duty at Saint 
Mary Magdalene's Bridgnorth and was often non-resident. The first pre- 
bendary of Eardington mentioned was "Hulger" who was in 1169 one of 
three commissioners appointed by the Crown to see that the Castle of Bridg- 
north which had suffered during its second siege by Henry II, 1155, was 
properly repaired and the expenditure duly paid, amounting to £26. 6a. 4df. 
a considerable sum in those days. 

The following very interesting extract from the patent rolls or writs of 
the Crown with the Royal Seal attached gives the form of presentation by 
King John to the Prebend of Eardington as long ago as 1204, and shows 
that even in those early days there were such things as Court influence, 
non-resident incumbents, simony and sinecures. It is in Latin of which 
the following is a translation: "The King &c. to Geoffry by the same grace 
(i. e. by the grace of God) Bishop of Coventry; be it known unto you that 
we have "intuitu Dei" conceded and as far as the patron is concerned given 
to Alexander, Chaplain of our beloved William de Breose that prebend in 
our Chapel of Bruges which is vacant and is in our gift which Ulger and 
after him Ralph son of Hugh Pantulf held ; so that Ralph de Cirencester 
our Clerk may hold that prebend, paying thereof annually to the said Alex- 
"ander as to the Parson 100 shillings in the name of pension. Wherefore 
we command you that you admit the said Alexander to the parsonage and 
the said Ralph to the perpetual vicarage of that prebend, and institute them 
on our presentation aforesaid: Witness I myself, at Vernuile (a town in 
Normandy) November, first day, in the fifth year of King John." That is 
to say, Alexander was the Prebendary of Eardington and the chief person 
holding the sinecure dignity, while Ralph was Vicar and did the work and 
had what profits remained after paying his Principal. 

It appears that the three other prebends originally of Quatford, after- 
wards of Bridgnorth, had been by the new arrangement under King Henry 
the First connected in some manner with Morville; for in the Hundred 
Rolls of the County of Salop of 1255, the six Prebends pf Saint Mary 
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Magdalene of Bridgnorth with the names of the Prebendaries are given as 

follows: 

Marks. 
The Church of Claverley with its members, i. e. 

Bobinton, Burchton and Quatford XL. Peter de Bivall 

The Church of Alvitheleg with its members, 

i. e. Romsleg • • XL. Henry de Wingham 

Erdinton X. Peter de Duram 

Walton (i. e. Bridgwalton). .{*) X. Peter de Avelun 

Underton XII. Gnido de Palud 

liomerfeud (i. e. Morville)...100 shillings, i. e. VllJ. Henry de Langel 

A Merk was 13s-4d. of the money of that day. 

In 1535, 27 Henry VJLIJ, William Hoorde is returned as "holding the Pre- 
bend of Erdinton in the Archdeaconry of Stafford and Diocese of Coventry," 
(therecognition of the original Diocese of Chester, alias Lichfield and Coven- 
try, being observed), and its value in Gle"be Lands is stated at £6 13$. 4d, 
in other tithes and oblations at £3 6$. 8cL f giving a total of £10 per 
annum. In 1547, 1 Edward VI, the collegiate Church of Saint Mary Mag* 
dalene of Bridgnorth was itself dissolved and the ecclesiastical property be- 
longing to it, and its six Prebends passed away from the service of God 
into the hands of Laymen. 

Thus have we traced the downfall of Quatford from a wealthy collegiate 
establishment (according to the intention of its Founder) to a mere appen- 
dage of a Prebendal Stall itself soon to be abolished; and thus it remained 
for a long course of years without a parsonage and with hardly any income. 
It mus frelways have been a lovely spot from its situation — must always have 
preserved its natural beauty, but was a Parish of no importance, deprived 
of one of its services and obliged to be held with another Living in order to 
secure for its Clergyman even the most scanty pittance. Let us hope that 
in spiritual things it fared better: the Church must always have been an 
object of reverence and regard to many persons, as borne witness to by the 
sculptured slabs which covered the graves of those who ministered or wor- 
shipped within its sacred walls, and by the rich encaustic tiles which 
formed its pavement and were found half buried in the ground under the 
pews and were collected seventeen years ago and placed within the Altar 
rails : they were so interesting that an engraving of them was inserted in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1818, from which or rather from the tiles 
themselves a Parishioner has kindly made the accompanying illustration. 
The slab with the Cross fozmed by balls or circles is most uncommon. I 
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am not aware of another instance of it. The Cross combined with or sur- 
mounting a circle was a very common emblem and is thought to have im- 
plied either the advance of Christianity over Druidism, or the triumph of 
Christ's redemption to all eternity; the circle being one of the sacred sym- 
bols of the druidical religion, and also from its never ending shape having 
been used in all ages to denote eternity. Let us hope that these blessed 
emblems comforted the souls of some of the people of Quatford in every 
age; that some rays of gospel truth always beamed there; that a seed was 
always preserved there to serve the Lord. And now that the busy haunts 
of men are multiplied in both the Townships of the Parish, now that the 
sound of war is never heard, but mansions, villas and cottages in all the 
security of peace and law adorn fair Severn's banks; now that the Forge 
hammer, the hissing steam, the mason's pick, the carpenter's plane, the 
ploughman's cheerful whistle, and the merry shouts of village children are 
the sounds familiar to our ears— may we hope— I would almost even here 
ask you to pray, that holy things also may flourish more and more; that 
its Church enlarged and beautified, according to the illustration which the 
Bev. W. Purton has kindly made, its people may from both sides of the Severn 
be gathered in more and more into Christ's fold, and the spiritual temple, 
even their very hearts and souls, be more and more edified and perfected. 

I will only add here that during the improvements which took place in the 
Church in 1857 a new Aisle was erected on the south side separated from 
the nave by an arcade of four early English arches in Alveley stone; and 
also a new porch the walls of which are faced inside with the curious Tufa in 
coursed ashler, and present- 
ing outside a richly moulded 
arch carried on Columns with 
moulded caps and finished 
with hood moulds and folia- 
ted bosses : which, combining 
with its striking and beautiful 
situation, render it one of 
the prettiest village churches 
in the county. 

Let us now return to the 
times of Earl Robert Belesme 
a. d. 1102, who having removed the Town from Quatford to Bridgnorth and 
built tiiere a very strong Castle, the ruins of which with its flat Norman 
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buttress we still look at with admiration, was cited before the King in coun- 
cil to give account of his rebellious designs; but knowing himself guilty 
betook himself to fortifying his castle still more. I will not dwell on the 
siege of Bridgnorth by Henry I which quickly followed: it still formed a 
part of Morville parish; and many a Quatford, Morville and Aston man no 
doubt was among that loyal assemblage of country people (for so the word 
in the original Latin implies) who encouraged the king to press forward the 
siege and rid the country of an oppressor who was such a disturber of the 
public peace, described by Ordericus as a fierce neighbour and false friend, 
a cruel husband, a rebel to his king, burning, poisoning and plundering. 

Having taken Bridgnorth King Henry I. pressed on to Shrewsbury and 
would naturally with his army pass through Morville, the most important 
place in the neighbourhood from its antiquity, and the Earl's own property. 
The pass of Wenlock Edge was his only obstacle: it was noted even then 
for its bad and difficult road. The following is the account given by Orderi- 
cus 700 years ago: "The way for a thousand paces was hollow, rough with 
great rocks and so narrow that it would scarcely admit of two persons riding 
side by side, a thick wood overshadowed it on each side, in which archers 
used to be hid and suddenly wound passers by with crashing missiles and 
arrows. There were at that time more than LX thousand Foot in the king's 
force, to whom he gave orders to cut down the wood with hatchets and to 
prepare a very wide road for himself and all passers by for ever. The royal 
command was quickly carried out and the wood being laid low a very broad 
and level road was made by the multitude." The Pass however retained 
for many years its significant name "111 Street": and in connexion with this, 
Sir Richard Hoare in his translation of the itinerary or journey of Arch- 
bishop Baldwin who in 1187 travelled through Wales and Ireland preaching 
to get recruits for the Crusade gives the following quaint and curious anec- 
dote: "Erom Shrewsbury we continued our journey towards Wenlock by a 
narrow and rugged way called "111 Street" where in our time a Jew (observe 
it is not placed in the mouth of a Christian) travelling in company with the 
Archdeacon of the place whose name was "Sin" and the Dean whose name 
was "Devel" towards Shrewsbury, hearing the Archdeacon say that his 
Archdeaconry began at a place called "111 Street" and extended as far as 
"Malpas" towards Chester, pleasantly told them, "It would be a miracle if 
his fate brought him safe out of a country whose Archdeacon was "Sin," 
whose Dean the "Devil," the entrance to the Archdeaconry "111 Street" and 
the exit "Malpas" which in French means a "bad step." The hill is quite 
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formidable enough stall, but I have for some years never driven down Wea- 
lock Edge without considering myself indebted to King Henry I for this 
summary act of road making, and comforting myself by the reflection that 
difficult as the road now is, it is very much better than it once was. 

The surrender of Shrewsbury and the banishment of Earl Robert quickly 
followed: and in consequence^of renewed disturbances by him in Normandy 
he was again taken prisoner, brought back to England and confined with 
chains in Wareham Castle till his death; and shortly afterwards the whole 
of the Belesme family were expelled from England. Thus was the curse 
pronounced by his father in the Charter of Quatford Church against whom- 
soever should take away from its endowments and liberty remarkably ful- 
filled. Such was the end of cruelty, rebellion and a disregard for holy 
things. 

Bidding adieu to Quatford and Bridgnorth, let us return to Morville, the 
ecclesiastical property of which had been taken from it and given to the 
Benedictine monks of Shrewsbury Abbey subject to the lives of the then 
existing canons or incumbents. This is stated in an interesting Latin docu- 
ment which has been printed. One English historian Camden writing in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth an account of Shrewsbury makes the same 
statement in the following words, "The said Earl Roger not only fortified 
Shrewsbury but improved it much in Buildings both public and private, 
and founded a beautiful monastery dedicated to Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
and endowed it with large possessions as also with the church of Saint 
Gregory according to the following tenor (so a private history of this monas- 
tery expresses it) that as the prebendaries thereof should die, the prebends 
should go to the monks. From which arose no small contest upon the pre- 
bendaries' sons suing the monks to succeed their fathers in those prebends: 
for at that time prebendaries were not obliged to celibacy, and it was grown 
into a custom for ecclesiastical benefices to descend hereditarily to the next 
of blood. But this controversy was settled in Henry I reign that heirs 
should not inherit ecclesiastical benefices; about which time laws were also 
enacted obliging clergymen to celibacy." i. 475. (l.) We are fortunate in 
having a record of the lapse or falling in of one of these prebends and of 
some difficulty which the Abbey had in establishing its claim. Between 
the years 1108 and 1113 "Richard de Meisnil Hermer, a chaplain of Mor- 
ville Church died, having been first made a monk (a frequent custom in 
those times, as it was thought for the greater safety of his soul) and was 
buried in Shrewsbury Abbey. But the most pious king Henry issued a 
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precept that Richard Bishop of London, then Viceroy of the County, should 
hold trial thereupon. The result was the defeat of the claimant, the king 
himself apparently sitting in court, attended by the chief Barons of the 
county, whose names are attached as witnesses, with many other respectable 
and honest men." We learn also from this account that this chaplain of 
Earl Roger at "Morville was, as might naturally be expected, a foreigner— 
Mesnil Hermer being a Norman town, and giving name to a Norman family. 
And this was one cause of complaint against our Norman kings for many 
subsequent reigns, that the fair lands of England were often bestowed on 
foreign favorites; and especially that the property and offices of the English 
Church were often held by French and Italian ecclesiastics whose sympa- 
thies were not with the land of their adoption, and who owed more implicit 
obedience to the Bishop of Rome than even to their own sovereign. 

The lands of Saint Gregory of Morville which were thus granted to the 
monks of Shrewsbury are stated in Dugdale's Monasticon as follows : " Astley, 
Nordley alias Astleycroft, Haughton, Kinslow, Harpsford, Billingsky, 
Neenton, Tugfort, and Weston." Let us not think however that Morville 
derived at the time no benefit from thus being made subject to Shrewsbury 
Abbey; the monks soon set about rebuilding the Church. 

An old chronicler, Simon of Durham* writes under the head of 1118, "In 
this year a certain church in England at a village which is called Momer- 
feld was dedicated by Geonry (de Give) Bishop of Hereford. All who had 
come to the dedication were returning home ; but after a most quiet state of 
the atmosphere suddenly a tremendous thunderstorm came on. Some of 
those who were travelling home were so much alarmed that they stopped 
for shelter together. Of this number were five, three men and two women : 
one of the women struck by lightning died immediately; the other still 
more wretchedly struck and burnt from her middle down to her feet also 
died. The men had a narrow escape with life ; and the five horses belong- 
ing to the party perished." (if.) 

It is probably owing to this affecting incident that we are aible to fix the 
exact date of the rebuilding of Morville Churchy a. d. 1118, as it would 
seem that the chronicler would not have mentioned the circumstance but 
for this terrible accident connected with it. I am aware Mr. Petit does 
not think any part of this structure remains beyond the materials—he 
considers the present church to have been built about 50 years later, i,e. 
in the latter part of the 12th century, i.e. about 1168*— and he holds this 
opinion on the ground that the mouldings of the arches are of the Transition 
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period, being comvex ; the section repreaenting the form of a pointed arch, 
which he thinks does not occur in earlier work. There are other persons 
who think differently and judge from the very thick walls of the tower, 
the Norman flat buttresses at the angles and the semicircular arches separa- 
ting the nave from the aisles, that the principal part of the present church 
in which we have the privilege of worshipping, is the identical structure 
erected by the monks of Shrewsbury, 1118. I was myself more than ever 
confirmed in this opinion by observing the other day in Shrewsbury Abbey 
Church now under repair the two principal piers at the chancel end to be 
of the same peculiar shape as the piers at Morville which Mr. Petit allows 
to be "of a somewhat uncommon plan", i e. a square in the sides of which 
ore engaged shafts, or semishafts whose section is an ogee pointed arch. The 
form of the abacus is octagonal. The chancel arch is semicircular; its 
western face exhibits a shaft with an enriched capital and two double rows 
of billets, those of the inner row being smaller than we usually find in Nor*- 
man work ; some of the capitals of the pillars are very elegant. 

I must not omit here to mention the remarkable Fresco which was dis- 
covered on the inside of* the south wail on the right hand side of the porch 
during the improvements seventeen years ago when the pillars &c. were 
cleared from the disfigurement of whitewash and yellow ochre. There had 
been two distinct designs at different dates one above the other; for the 
colours could be separated by a knife slipped between them. The colours 
were in distemper. The figures had been painted at a later date than the 
cross stripes or patches delineated which were in red ; and were the remains 
of some former painting underneath. There was also a partial background 
of green festooned at the bottom between the right hand pair of figures, and 
an evident branch of green, like mistletoe, on the tree which had a yellow- 
ish bark with a black outline. I sketched at the time the exact number 
of lines in each figure and drapery: the colours easily chipped and rubbed 
and even dropped off when the outer coats of whitewash were removed. The 
subject we could not determine. The figures were about four feet high: 
Some thought they represented a marriage; some that on the right was the 
prodigal son receiving his portion from his father, and on the left Adam 
taking the apple from Eve,; some that the two left hand figures represented 
naked women, and others that they were gentlemen in the fashionable tight 
dress' of the 14th. century. As they rubbed off so easily and for one or two 
other reasons, they were, I regret to say, consigned again to obscurity, and 
lost to antiquarian investigation under a fresh coat of whitewash ; and the 
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only other record of it now existing is a sketch I sent at ihe time to the 
Cambden Society. 

The Font which is circular and without any shaft is covered with rude 
sculpture. Mr. Petit does not see any reason to assign to it an earlier date 
than to ihe oldest parts of the Church; though (he is obliged to add) "it is 
just of that character that might induce an antiquary to class it among very 
old specimens without any fear of being met by a decided proof to ihe con- 
trary and is a curious and interesting relic worthy of careful preservation." 
For my part having studied it repeatedly I plead guilty to being one of its 
fondest admirers; and till Mr. Petit can prove the contrary must continue 
to attach ihe oldest date to it. 

I honour it as ihe holy instrument by which ihe Saxon forefathers of this 
neighbourhood were admitted into covenant with Christ their Redeemer 
long before the Norman invaders set their foot on English soil; and I pray 
it may still remain in its solid strength a source of blessings under Divine 
grace to as many generations as our world itself may see. 

To the kindness of ihe Rev. Wm, Purton I am indebted for an excellent 
drawing of this remarkable Font as well as for some of the other illustra- 
tions in this book. 

About the year 1138 Robert Betun Bishop of Hereford sympathising, as 
he said, with ihe necessities of Salop Abbey granted to that house an ap- 
propriation of its Church of Momerfeuld. The advowson of the Living had 
been granted to ihe Abbey seventy years before by Earl Roger, and they 
presented ihe Rector who received the tithes; but when a Living was ap- 
propriated either to an Abbey or to a Layman, that party got either all or 
a portion of ihe tithes, and appointed in ihe latter case a Vicar who did ihe 
duty; in ihe former case as at Morville and several other parishes in this 
neighbourhood where both great and small tithes were granted away from 
ihe Living, ihe chaplain appointed to it or in other words ihe Incumbent 
was called the Curate and subsequently the Perpetual Curate, and was paid 
by a small yearly stipend. The above Bishop enjoined further that it should 
be colonized with monks from Shrewsbury changeable at the Abbot's dis- 
cretion. The object of the latter proviso was ostensibly, "a full discharge 
of the duties of hospitality there, in proportion to the local means ;" in short 
that there should be a residence kept up there for the relief of ihe poor of 
ihe district and of wayfarers. 

Morville thus became a Priory, and subject most directly to Salop Abbey. 
Its ecclesiastical rights, and payments from its district parishes, with which 
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alone the Bishop had to do, were no longer matters of local concern or 
exercise. They were transferred to the Chapter House at Shrewsbury. 
Hie Bishop's charter proceeds to specify what they were, as follows: — 

I. — A pension of fe-8d. from the Chapel of Billingsley, and half the corn 
tithes of the same vill. In other words, a chapel had been sometime pre* 
viously built and endowed at Billingsley in the parish of Saint Gregory of 
Morville, and Saint Gregory had probably given up half the corn tithes of 
Billingsley as an endowment; retaining however the other half, and exact- 
ing a pension of half a merk, i. e. fo-8d , as a token of subjection to the 
mother church. 

IL — A pension of 5s. from the Chapel of Oldbury, an acknowledgment 
of parochial subjection independent of any territorial right. 

HI. — A similar pension of 6s.-8d. from Tasley chapel. 

The charter then mentions certain pensions accruing to Salop Abbey 
from other sources arising from the appropriation of the rights of Saint 
Gregory; and further confirms the tithes of Astley, both of the abbots' 
own demesne as well as those granted by others, also two-thirds of the 
tithes of the Lords of Henley, Neenton and Upton (i.e. Cresset), which 
belonged originally to the Church of Morville. So then at this date, 1138, 
in the Parish of Saint Gregory three subject chapels had been founded 
since Domesday, i.e. in 52 years, viz., at Billingsley, Oldbury and Tasley. 

Within a year or two Robert Fitz Aer founded another at Aston Aer, 
endowing it himself with sixty acres of land, a house and all tithes of his 
demesne. Within ten years two other such chapels had been built, viz., 
at Aldenham and Underton, with different endowments; and the same 
Bishop again confirming the appropriation to Salop Abbey and addressing 
his Dean and Chapter at Hereford, tells them he has consecrated so many 
chapels (and this is a very curious circumstance) as a " protection for the 
poor and on account of the warlike troubles of the time," and^ he enjoins 
that " all these chapels be still subject to the mother church of Morville, 
so that on great festivals the people shall attend there; and the priest of 
Morville shall, if he so will, have the bodies of the dead carried thither for 
burial." This, I imagine, is the reason why no burials have taken place 
at Aston Eyre which is little more than a mile distant. Indeed Morville 
churehyard may be looked upon as having been for many years the last 
earthly resting place of the whole population of that extensive district 
which was subdivided about the period we are speaking of (1148) into 
ev eral parishes. The churchyard is a large one; and on a recent occasion 
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when a grave was prepared at the extremity of die North side in what was 
thought to be entirely new ground without a trace of burial neat it, the 
ground was found to be full of the bones of former Christians many many 
ages ago gathered to their fathers. 

In the same Deed the Bishop further stipulates that the endowments of 
these chapels (the lands and tithes given them) shall always be at the dis- 
posal of the mother Church ; and he charges his own successors not to re- 
quire more than he had appointed in the way of Episcopal Fees, lest, says 
he, (and the expression is significant) "what I have done in defence of the 
poor may prove an injury to the monks." The whole document is very 
curious; it passed prior to 1148, and forms part of the Chartulary of Salop 
Abbey now in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips. It is too long to give 
here; it mentions in two places "the defence of the poor 1 ' as the eause of 
these chapels being built; referring probably to the danger even of passing 
from distant parts of the parish to the church for worship in those days of 
civil war in Stephen's reign ; and also to the safety as places of refuge which 
these chapels would afford in the different hamlets in an age when the coun- 
try was overrun by armed men; but when every church and chapel how- 
ever small was held comparatively sacred as an asylum for those who were 
in feax for their lives either from the oppression of others, or (it must also 
be said) at times for their own misdeeds. 

One more extract on this subject I ought to give in the very words of 
the Deed (i.e. translated), as preserving the names of those christian mind- 
ed benefactors who thus sought to promote God's worship, His poor people's 
good and the salvation of their own souls ; for these objects are most rightly 
effected when in combination. The Deed runs thus : " For the sake of the 
quiet of the monks we have thought it necessary to note here which are 
the cemeteries or chapels which on account of the eminent tumult of the wars 
we have consecrated. In the parish of the church of Mamerfeld there is 
at Aldeburiam (i.e. Oldbury) one chapel with a cemetery to which Helias of 
Eton Constantine gave half a virgate (i.e. thirty acres) of land and one 
mansion," or manse, as a parsonage to this day is called in Scotland. " At 
Billingsley one to which Herbert of Castle Holgate gave twelve acres of 
land and a manse." It was this same Herbert who granted the Dudmaston 
property by a Deed which is still in the possession of the owner of that 
estate, and which Mr. Eyton dates 1 127, ani has had a fac-simile t>f it 
engraved in his Antiquities of Shropshire, VoL iii, p 2. " At Eston " (or 
East Town, the meaning of all the Astons, and corresponding to Weston, 
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three miles from it to the west) "there is a chapel to which Robert son of 
Aherius, (whence its name Aston Aer) gave sixty acres and the whole tithe 
of his demesne, and a manse: at Aldreham (i. e. Aldenham) one to which 
Fnlcains gave sixty acres and a manse: at Underton one to which Gilbert 
gave half a virgate of land and a manse." Clearly the noblemen and gentry 
who in those days had property in different districts and founded churches 
did not consider they were fulfilling their holy designs by merely erecting 
the fabrics: they acted up to the Scripture rule, "the labourer is worthy of 
bis hire," and provided means for the support of God's minister and a house 
for him to reside in in the midst of his people. What would they have 
thought of Morville and Aston parishes extending over 8978 acres, now 
without a parsonage? 

The same Bishop had consecrated, October 14th. 1138, a new chapel at 
Astley Abbots, for there seems to have been one before, but probably dis- 
used; and this chapel was endowed by the Abbot of Salop himself with 
half a virgate of land (thirty acres), a house, and assart land, L e. land cleared 
from trees, worth 4*. per annum. 

"Here jthen were seven chapels in one great parish consecrated by one 
Bishop, and their endowments and relations to the mother church defi- 
nitely settled: and this (I quote Mr, Eyton's able summary of it) was in 
the stormy reign of Stephen, a time little likely, one would imagine, to 
favour works of peace and charity. Without forgetting the great influence 
which is ever assuaging human evil with some correlative of good, we may 
classify the subordinate agents in this local change, and judge of each by 
his conduct. The Bishop of Hereford, Robert Betun, was the prime mover 
of the work, and he was one who has been described in other and indepen- 
dent records as a friend of the poor and oppressed, the opponent of power 
whenever associated with wrong, and a great personal sufferer for his in- 
tegrity. Next there are the Abbot and Monks of the great Benedictine 
House at Shrewsbury yielding a not very ready sympathy to the movement 
and carefully protecting their own interests throughout. Lastly, there are 
the Barons and Knights of the county, endowing chapels out of their own 
property, when the spiritual superintendence of the district was acknow- 
ledged to be the charge of a religious establishment already endowed." 

"The chapels of Billingsley, Oldbury, Aston Aer and Aldenham were 
founded and endowed by Laymen, and probably Tasley. The great injus- 
tice which resulted in such cases was that in process of time the Abbey of 
Shrewsbury engrossed the greater share of these endowments, leaving but 
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a slender pittance to the Incumbents, whereas of course the object of the 
Founders was to benefit the place itself." We have a remarkable instance 
of this in Aston Aer to which I will next ask your attention. 

Three original Deeds relating to that church are in existence— one more 
than 700 years old: the other two are 670 years old— in addition to the 
Domesday account of the manor, which runs thus: — 'The same Baanald (te 
was Sheriff) holds (i. e. under the Earl) Estone, and Alcher (shortened and 
softened into Aher, Aer, and Eyre) holds it of him. Sessi held it in the 
time of King Edward and was a free man.* There are ii hides geldable 
(i e. paying tax). In demesne are three ox teams, and eight serfs, nine 
villains, two boors, with five ox teams and a mill paying no tax. The manor 
used to be worth fifteen shillings in the Saxon times: it is now (i.e. under 
the Normans when Domesday was written) worth thirty shillings." This 
same Aher also held property at Wytheford seven miles beyond Shrewsbury : 
and the two estates Aston and Wytheford were held together from that very 
remote period, i. e. for 766 years till the sale of the Aston property by St. 
John Charlton, Esq. of Apley Castle, seven years ago. 

Mr. Eyton gives an account of the Fitz Aer family .who possessed the 
property as Lords of Aston Aer down to the year 1810: they are frequently 
mentioned as attesting different Deeds. In 1191 Robert Fitz Aer was chal- 
lenged in the courts of Westminster for the murder of a man at Stottesden. 
The charge was afterwards withdrawn, but not till he had suffered a volun- 
tary imprisonment and his whole estate had been forfeited to the king. His 
land was afterwards recovered on his widow paying a fine of twenty merks. 
On July 8rd. 1221 King Henry HI being then at Bridgnorth issued his 
precept to the chieff orester of Salop commanding him to permit Bobert 
Fitz Aer to cultivate a piece of land "pertaining to his wood of Estun where 
the road goes down towards Salop between the brook and the boundary of 
the aforesaid wood of Estun." The object of this permission was that "the 
said road might be made safe for passengers in those parts, and that they 
should neither meet with harm to their goods nor persons from the malefac- 
tors of that neighbourhood by reason of the said rifflete" or woods which 
were lurking places for robbers. This was not giving the Aston Aer people 
of that time a very good character: we are not such dangerous malefactors 
now in Aston lane, though, I fear, perhaps still far from what we should be. 

In 1285 William Fitz Aer was one of four Knights who visited all the 

* «* Liber homo n anciently signified a " gentleman "—for scarcely anyone besides was entirely 
free— one who could not be sold, attached to the land as the " villanus " was."— SpeJroan'* Glossary. 
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king's forests in Shropshire and made return as to their condition in obedi- 
ence to a royal writ In 1255 we first find the name of Whetene Aston 
used by a Stottesden jury, who deposed that John Eitz Aer was Lord, hold- 
ing immediately under John Fitz Alan by one knight's fee or service: that 
there were therein two hides of land as stated in Domesday, and thai Sir 
John Fitz Aer did suit to the Hundred Court by Richard Mukel his attor- 
ney and under-tenant. This illustrates the custom at Aston to the present 
day of the cottagers in Aston lane paying a quit rent of a few shillings to 
the chief Lord at the Hundred Court of Stottesden yearly: and the above 
name of "Mukel" spelt in another place "Mukley" accounts for the present 
names of Muckall farm and Muckley Cross in the neighbourhood, 

In the second year of Edward 1, 1278, Sir John Fitz Aer was a Justice 
lor delivery of Shrewsbury Gaol; and on January 28th*, 1281, he was ap- 
pointed by precept of the Crown one of four Knights to make report as to 
the state of Bridgnorth Castle. In 1294, we find his son and heir Hugh, 
selling a house in High Street, Bridgnorth; and on April 4th r 1314, waa 
born at Wistanstow, Margery, daughter and sole heiress of Thomas Fitz 
Aer, who by her marriage conveyed the Aston and Wythefbrd properties to 
the Charltons. Thus much respecting the family who gave their name to 
the place. 

For the history of the Church we must return to the stormy reign of 
Stephen disfigured by civil wars, (n.) So intense and complicated became 
the national struggle that we know little but of its beginning and end; and 
that, not from any one contemporary chronicle: but a deeply and well cut 
piece of sculpture and a small scroll of parchment still exist, ample records 
of an act of private benevolence and devotion in that age of strife and wrong. 
The church we to this day worship in at Aston Aer was built, endowed 
and consecrated about the year of our Lord 1188; and we may learn from the 
following Documents the time, the doers and the objects of its foundation. 

This most interesting Deed on a strip of parchment net broader than 
three fingers is with two others also referring to Aston Church of about 
fifty years later date, in the possession of Mr. George Morris, a Shrewsbury 
antiquarian, and cashier in Messrs. Bock and Eyton's Bank, who kindly 
allowed me to examine and gave me copies of them: he had previously 
published them in an antiquarian work. He told me they were rescued by 
a friend of his who happened to be struck by some Shropshire names on a 
bundle of parchments in a Felterer's or size shop in London. They were 
lying on the counter, hating been just bought by the lb. weight; and Hie 
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tradesman said, "in a few hours they would have been in the size pot" — 
and in this and similar ways many curious old Deeds have disappeared. I 
remember hearing a Baronet's lady who lived several miles from a town say 
at a dinner table, that when she was out .of isinglass she had often given 
some of the old musty family parchments to the cook to make jelly of. This 
bundle of Shropshire Deeds happily met with a better fate: the tradesman 
let his friend have them for the few shillings he had just given for them: 
and I fear Mr. Morris would not part with the three relating to Aston for 
many more pounds. 

The following is a translation of the endowment Deed; "Enow all men 
who are and who shall be, that on the day of dedication of the Cemetery" 
(an old christian word for "Church," from the first Christians having been 
driven by persecution to worship in vaults and burial places) "of Eston, I 
Bobert son of Aherius gave to God and the chapel of the same vill of Eston 
one virgate of land containing sixty acres and the whole tithe of my demesne 
of the same vill and'one 9ians$for the health of my soul and of all my pre- 
decessors and successors* And that- my gift may be free and quit of all 
reclaim by me or by my heirs and may ever remain firm and stable, I have 
corroborated it with this present writing: and with the impression of my 
seal. These being witnesses; Robert, by divine grace, Bishop of Hereford; 
Reinald, Prior cif Wenlock; Peter, the Archdeacon; Richard and Eluric, 
Deans; Alan de QptonvFufcaiiis^-Ahlreham and many others." 

You will have observed the Deed is not dated: it was not the custom to 
do so in those days: but the date is proved by the attesting witnesses. Mr. 
Eyton first searched what Bishops of Hereford there had been about the 
supposed time of the christian name of "Robert," and found that Robert 
Betun, Prior of Lanthony near Glocester was consecrated Bishop of Hereford 
1132, (o.) and died April 22ncL 1148. His life was written by the famous 
William of Wykeham who among his various high offices and preferments 
held also the Prebend of Alveley in King Edward the Third's Free Chapel 
of Bruggenorth and dedicated the book to this very Reinald, Prior of Wen- 
lock who was one of the Bishop's intimate friends, and at his desire inflicted 
scourging on him as a religious act of penance on his deathbed. For the 
Bishop is described as a very pious man of a most tender conscience, who 
among other faults of which he accused himself, lamented having kept a 
dog and tame deer and bestowed on them the food which might have been 
given to the poor, and quoted against himself the text, Matt. xv. 26, "It is 
not meet to take the children's bread and to cast it to dogs." I have felt 
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that it would not be right to withhold this touching example of a tender 
conscience and deep humility in one of the old Bishops of our own diocese: 
because, however overstrained his feeling may have been; and though we 
know that no scourging of ours can atone for any of our faults, but only 
the meritorious sufferings of Him of Whom it is written, Isaiah liii. 5, "He 
was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities: the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him ; and with His stripes we are heal- 
ed" — yet it is a striking instance of simple piety and christian love; and we 
have need rather to fear in our days, lest the tendency should be in the op- 
posite direction, and habits of extravagance which are really crying sins 
should be lightly accounted of. 

Another of the attesting witnesses to Aston Church Deed was Peter the 
Archdeacon, and Rector of Lydbury North near Bishop's Castle : he had been 
a Canon of Lanthony of which Robert Betun had been Prior: and it was 
natural enough that when the latter was made Bishop of Hereford, he should 
give an old friend and former companion a Living and appoint him to be 
Archdeacon in his new Diocese; though it is possible his clergy may have 
taken some exceptions to his choice of a stranger to be placed over them 
instead of one of themselves. The Alan de Opton mentioned was Lord of 
Upton Cresset at the same time that Fitz Aer held Aston, and Fulcains held 
Aldreham where he founded a chapel. 

Thus we have accounted for five out of the seven attesting witnesses, 
and may with certainty pass the fixing of the Deed and the building of 
Aston Church between 1132 and 1148; the very date which Mr. Petit 
assigned from examining the architecture without any previous information. 
Mr. Eyton writes that there is little doubt both the Deeds I have quoted 
by Bishop Betun passed in 1138 or 9. The architectural remains of the 
original building exactly agree with it. The remarkable features are the 
Chancel arch and the Tympanum or semi-circular stone over the doorway, 
representing our Lord riding into Jerusalem, " sitting upon an ass and a 
colt the foal of an ass," by far the most striking piece of old sculpture in 
the neighbourhood. It is in excellent preservation and in such bold relief 
that you may pass your hand round the fore leg of the animal Our 
Lord's head is represented with the " nimbus " or glory around it; in His 
left hand is a palm branch; and with His right hand lifted up and the 
thumb and two forefingers extended, in token of the Holy Trinity, He is 
blessing the people, one of whom is sitting spreading palm branches on the 
ground, and the other is casting his cloak or garment in the way: the hair 
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is dressed in a peculiar manner and has a kind of wavy appearance above 
the forehead* reminding one somewhat of the hair in the Nineveh sculp- 
ture* A representation of it is also published in the Anastatic Drawing 
SetietyV book for 1857, and the annexed engraving is from a sketch kindly 
taken lor me several years ago by William Pmton, Esq. of the Woodhouse. 

Between the years 1167 and 1175 a dispute arose between the son of 
the founder of the Church and the Monks of Shrewsbury respecting the 
burial of his men of Eston. He probably claimed the right of burying 
them at Aston which Salop Abbey objected to, and required them to be 
taken to the Mother Church of Morville, according to the rules laid down 
by Bishop Betun. The question was referred to Roger, Bishop of Worces- 
ter! in consequence of the see of Hereford being then vacant, and was 
decided in favour of Salop Abbey, the priors of Woicester and Wenlock 
assisting in the decision. The people of Aston to this day feel the effects 
ef it — no burials take place there. 

Another dispute arose respecting the right of advowson of the chapel of 
Eston, which this Robert Fitz Robert Aer naturally thought should belong 
to him whose father had founded it; but it was given against him in favor 
of JE&rewsbury Abbey. This took place about the year 1190, when Wil- 
liam, chaplain of Aston, having resigned his chapel into the hands of 
William de Vere, Bishop of Hereford, that prelate committed the cure of 
it to Peter, chaplain of Hopton. At the same time he writes to the Abbot 
of Shrewsbury acknowledging the advowson to belong to that House and 
stating that he granted the Cure of it on his own authority, not on the 
presentation of Fitz Aer or any one else, but with full observance of the 
Abbots 9 right. His reason for writing, he says, is that no act of his may 
be construed by the said Robert into an acknowledgement of his claims to 
the advowson: he concludes with exhorting the abbot to listen to his (the 
Bishop's) request in behalf of the afore named Peter, of Hopton, whom he 
entitles " a discreet person." In a Deed now in the possession of Mr. 
Morris, the same " William, by divine grace, the humble servant of the 
Church of Hereford," addresses " all sons of holy mother church to whom 
these present letters shall come." He signifies to them all that " Robert 
Fitz Aer in his presence and when many of the clergy and laity were pre- 
sent, with his own mouth voluntarily confessed that he had no right 0£ 
presenting any one to the chapel of Estuin, but that the advowson thereof 
did belong and still belonged to the abbot and convent of Salop;" and that 
no doubt should arise about this matter in future the said Bishop put to 
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the said letters the testimony of his seal. As a sequel to this very intelli- 
gible piece of diplomacy , the same Bishop issued another letter (also in Mr 
Morris's possession) to the sons of Holy Mother Church, informing them 
them that at the presentation of his most beloved brother H, by divine 
grace, Abbot of Salop, and of the Convent of the same, he has admitted 
Peter, Chaplain of Hopton, to the said Abbot and Convent's chapel of Es- 
ton, and has canonicaHy instituted him Vicar in the same chapel— in such 
sort, however, that the said Peter shall hold the said chapel with its appur- 
tenances, as his predecessors held it, to wit, with one virgate of land in the 
viU of Eston, and a third of the customary corn tithe of the whole arable 
land. But the tithes of the whole demesne which belong to the parish 
church (Morville) and the bodies of the dead (i. e. their funerals) with 
their bequests, shall remain to the Mother Church, viz., of Mamerfeld, to 
which the aforesaid chapel belongs. The said Peter, shall also at Michael- 
mas, pay 8s., as an annual pension to the Mother Church of Mamerfeld* 
and shall be answerable to the Bishop and his officials for all customary 
payments which belong to that chapel. And that this charter may be 
undisturbed the Bishop confirms it with his seal. The witnesses were 
Master Kobert Folet (Foliot), William Chaplain, Martin de Castello (i.e. 
Castle Holgate), and others." 

Between the years 1222 and 1234, William Fitz Aer, then Lord of 
Aston, quitted all claim in the chapel thereof to Salop Abbey. The wit- 
nesses to this deed were William Fitz Osbert, and William, brother of 
Reginald de Tugford, chaplains ; and this renunciation is certified by a 
contemporary deed of Henry, Bishop of Hereford, who calls the person 
renouncing, " the Knight, William Fitz Aer, Lord of Eston." 

Mr. Eyton writes that he has been particular in giving at some length 
the contents of these charters, lest the injustice implied in them should escape 
observation. A benevolent layman founds and endows a church ; a pious 
Bishop consecrates it. It happens to be in a district where a great abbey 
claims a prescriptive and parochial jurisdiction, but by no means taxes it- 
self with such a cure of souls as will necessitate the foundation of more 
churches. In process of time the said abbey not only appropriates part 
of the endowment of the district church, but claims a right of presenting 
to the residue. The founder's heir remonstrates, or rather contests the 
matter. The Bishop of the diocese is judge ; he awards the right of advow- 
son to the abbey, requesting that he may himself nominate* to the existing 
vacancy. Mr. Eyton adds, ''wicked as was the fiscal element" (that is to 
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say, that part of it which related to money transactions) "of Henry the 
VlirS Reformation! truly it was, in its very wickedness, but a measure of 
retribution I" The monastic institutions which had swallowed up a great 
part of the property originally left to support the parish churches through- 
out the land were now themselves plundered and abolished: but instead of 
the property being restored to its original use according to the intention of 
those who gave it, it was squandered away by a dissolute monarch, or be- 
stowed on rapacious and unworthy favorites ; while the parish churches 
which had unhappily been thus subjected to the monasteries had only the 
smallest possible pittance left them for the subsistence of their clergy. The 
whole tithes, great and small, were granted to Laymen: the parsonages 
were sold as parts of the conventual property: and the Perpetual Curates 
or Chaplains, were left with only the fixed sum, a few pounds a year allot- 
ted to them, which small enough in those days, did not rise in value with 
the times, as land and tithes and labour did, but became, when money so 
much altered its value, next to nothing. There were several Livings in this 
neighbourhood which 150 years ago were not worth more than £6 or £7. 
There remains one to the present day, Shipton, in Corve Dale, amounting, 
I believe, to £3 or so, per annum, with a population of 191 souls. 

As another instance I may state that previous to 1709, Quatford Living 
was only £5 16s. It was then slightly increased by Arthur Weaver, Esq. 
who by his will charged his estate and bequeathed out of the tithes of 
Morville, Aston, and Quatford small yearly payments to the respective 
curates; but up to 1776, Quatford was worth only £9 9s. 4d., and at the 
same date the three Livings, Morville, Aston, and Quatford amounted only 
to £35 9s. 41., without any parsonage on either of them; while, still worse, 
previous to 1709, Morville and Aston were only £11 12s. (p) So little 
advantage did they ultimately derive from being connected with Salop 
Abbey; so little pecuniary benefit did the once important Church of Mor- 
ville reap from its being dignified by the title of Priory which it still retains 
in the Register Books of Hereford, and according to which, I, as the 
unlucky Prior of the place, am obliged to pay for the barren honour at 
every visitation higher fees and synodals than my neighbours who are Rec- 
tors or Vicars ; because, as the Bishop's official states, it is my privilege (by 
some sort of fiction in law I suppose) to receive and entertain at that ideal 
place my Priory of Morville the Bishop and his suite at visitations. 

It may have been this privilege and his zeal to perform in a becoming 
manner "the duties of hospitality" thus laid upon him, which led one of my 
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predecessors in Henry Ill's reign into an awkward scrape by implicating him 
in a charge of deer stealing: for we read that on May 28th., 1253, John 
Wallensis, Prior of Momerefeud was accused of conniving at the introduc- 
tion into his priory of part of a deer which Walter Baldwin of Norley and 
Boger Dunfowe had unlawfully taken, probably in Shirlet forest. The case 
was to be tried before the justices of the forest; but in the mean time the 
Prior died. 

Connected also with this subject, the Prior of Morville's duty to show 
hpspitality, is a very curious extract given me some years ago by. Mr. Webb, 
a Herefordshire antiquarian. It is taken from a document in the possession 
of Sir Thomas Winnington which has since been published, and gives an 
account of the household expenses of Bishop Swinfield on his visitation tour 
in the year 1290. It is written in Latin and very much abbreviated: when 
translated it runs as follows: "On Thursday following, April 20th, he was 
at Momerfeld:" and then comes his steward's ledger with the different arti- 
cles and quantity of food consumed and their prices at that day. "For 
bread, 4s-2d. For 4 quarts and 2 flagons of wine, 6$. For 8 quarts of ale, 
3s-4cL For cartage and porterage, 2d. Item 4 capons, charged in the for- 
mer day's account, i. e. brought with them to Morville. For one carcase 
and a half of beef, 6s-6d. For 2 gammons of bacon, 2s-2<2. For 1 pork, 20 
pence. For 2 calves, 2s- 10 d. For 3 little pigs, 12 pence. For 9 cocks, 
12 pence. For 48 pullets, twenty two pence. Item 1 carcase of beef and 2 
porks were a present to the Bishop as a guest on his arrival at the place: 
therefore no sum is put down for them. Of these articles there remained to 
be used another day, 1 carcase of beef, 2 porks, and half a bacon." The account 
then goes on again: "For eggs, lOd. For peas, 6d. For bread, 2 d. Another 
charge for porterage, Id. The hay, and 2 quarters 2 bushels of oats were 
the gift of the prior of the place for 35 horses* The account is summed up, 
32 shillings and 3 pence." 

This is no bad bill of fare. It is curious we should possess this account 
in detail of the contents of the good Bishop's travelling larder when he visited 
Morville as much as 568 years ago. The village nestling snugly under the 
shadow of Meadowly hill must have presented an animated scene on the 
arrival of the Bishop's cavalcade of thirty-five horses, the usual mode of 
travelling in those days, accompanied no doubt, for it was generally the cus- 
tom, by many retainers and followers on foot also. The extract gives us 
also a good notion of the comparative value of different articles of food at 
that time when a gammon of bacon could be bought for U-ld. and pullets 
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wereworth a halfpenny (q.) each; and enables us to estimate the real value of 
different livings in the neighbourhood as recorded in the following extract 
from Pope Nicholas' taxation. This was a survey and valuation taken be- 
tween 1288 and 1292, on occasion of Pope Nicholas IV. having granted to 
King Edward I, the tenths of all ecclesiastical incomes in England for six 
years to come. These yearly tenths were usually payable to the see of 
Borne; though in a former case also they had been granted for three years 
to King Henry IU. The object for which Edward I. was to employ them 
was a Crusade: and he appointed a royal commission to survey the Church's 
possessions through all the kingdom. This valuation governed all ecclesi- 
astical taxes whether payable to the King or Pope till the reign of Henry 

vm. 

Under the year 1291, we read as follows, translated from the Latin: — 
"Hereford Diocese: Deanery of Stoddisdone. 

TAXATIO. DECIMA. 

£. 9, d. £. ». d. 

The church of Nentone, Nieventone, or Neenton 5 6 8 10 8 

The portion of the Abbot of Salop in the same 16 1 7j 
The church of Momerfeld with the chapels of 

Asleleye, Aston Aer, and Billyngsleye 17 6 8 1 14 8 

The church of Tosselaye was not worth 4 

[No Tenth waa collected on property which did not amount to J64.] 
The portion of the prior of Monmerfeld in the same 7 8 9 J 

[The Tenth waa collected because the prior had other property above £4.) 

The church of Houldebury 4 13 4 9 4 

The portion of the prior of Mbum'feld in the same 5 6 

Vicarage of the chapel of Aston Ayer not worth 4 f f 

So that in 1291, Morville, Astley Abbots, Aston and Billingsley counted as 
one Living with four churches on it. Tasley stood by itself, merely paying 
an acknowledgment of 7a-8(£, and Oldbury paying 5*. to the Prior of the 
mother church of the district. 

We will now go back sixty years in order to record an act of liberality 
quite in character with the times ; and traces of which remain to the present 
day (though under very different circumstances from what the pious donor 
ever contemplated) in the manner in which certain little patches of land, be- 
longing to Lord Sudeley the Lay impropriator of the Tithes, lie isolated in 
the midst of the Aldenham estate. About the year 1224, Sibil the widow 
of Robert Teneray enfeoffed the priory of Morville in a house and lands at 
Haughton by two separate Deeds, the last of which reserved a rent of fifteen 
pence to herself. This reserved rent she by a further Deed quitted, i.e. 
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gave up to the priory, whose obligation in lieu thereof was to pay twopence 
annually towards lighting the church. The following is the wording of this 
latter Deed as translated from the chartulary of Salop Abbey: "Know all 
men &c. that I, Sibilla Tenerai, have given to God and the church of Saint 
Gregory of Momerfeld and the monks of the same place fifteen pence of rent 
which the aforesaid church owed me for one messuage in Halchton with a 
croft called "Gude-cioft" and two acres in the fields of Halchton, which I 
had formerly in like manner given to the same church as a free alms. To 
be held by paying thence yearly to the lighting of the same church twopence. 
These are witnesses, Galfrid of Kinsedley, William and Richard de Cantern, 
Andrew de Nordley, and many others." This Sibil soon after married as 
her second husband Richard son of Roger, formerly chaplain of Morrille, 
and joined her said husband in confirming and increasing the former grants ; 
and the particular lights were specified towards which the monks were to 
pay twopence annually, and twopence more to Richard and Sibil or their 
heirs: and this Deed was confirmed by oath of the grantors "before Brother 
John de Egeton, then Seneschall, and Brother William de Penkridge, monks, 
and before the full court of the Lord Abbot of Salop, at Astley." It is also 
stated that one of the lights above-mentioned was the "Rota" or great chan- 
delier: and hence Mr. Blakeway argues (in his Parochial notices in the 
Bodleian Library) the existence of some ecclesiastical splendour in the priory 
church of Morville at that period. % 

There is every reason, from their measurement and other circumstances/ 
to believe that the above-mentioned "Gudecroft" and the %< two acres in the 
fields at Haughton" thus granted for religious purposes more than 600 years 
ago are the identical pieces of land at Haughton still called "The Croft," at 
the back of Mrs. Taylor's cottage, and the meadow adjoining the lane to 
Bridgnorth, both now held by Mr. John Jones, and which passed to the an- 
cestors of the present Lord Sudeley at the time of the confiscation and sale 
of the Abbey lands in the reign of Henry YIH; and the same thing may 
probably be said of the isolated pieces of land belonging to Lord Sudeley 
at Aldenham (i. e. the Hurst), XJnderton and Aston Aer, at each of which 
places we have seen that land was granted for ecclesiastical purposes. At 
the latter place it is very probable from the situation close to the church 
that the house now tenanted by Mr. Hercules Wall as a Beer-shop is the 
very site of the manse granted by Robert Fitz Aer. 

Turn we next to the hamlet of Croft where about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century the Abbot had a clerical tenant of great wealth and unenvi- 
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able notoriety, entitled Master Walter de Palmer. He was member of a 
family which at that period was by far the wealthiest and most important 
within the borough of Bridgnorth, and whose purchases and interests are 
the prominent feature of a large collection of documents at Apley Park : he 
was himself tenant of a messuage and land at Crofte. From the Salop As- 
size Roll of the 40th. year of Henry HI, 1255, it appears that the possessions 
of this Master Walter le Palmer at Church Stretton and Bridgnorth had 
been seized into the king's hands under the following circumstances. He 
stood indicted for entertaining one Roger de Kinver, an outlaw, and also 
for the murders of Matilda, aunt of John de Gatacre, and of William Kil- 
mayn. His father, Hamon le Palmer, seems to have been implicated. Wal- 
ter however contrived to free both himself and his father from all liability 
to the civil power by large pecuniary offerings, in which the Abbot of Build- 
was was his surety. His guilt however is more clearly proved than by the 
suspicion which his large fine alone would warrant. He was put upon his 
trial in the Crown Court at Salop Assizes, January 1256. The Official of 
the Bishop of Coventry demanded that he be surrendered to the spiritual 
power, being a Clerk: for in those days the clergy had the privilege of not 
being tried, or at most not sentenced and punished by the criminal courts 
of law like other persons; but pleaded the right of being discharged from 
the king's courts and delivered up to the Bishop to be dealt with according 
to ecclesiastical rules which were much in their favour, (r.) 

So in the case of this wealthy tenant of Shrewsbury Abbey at Croft, the 
king's justices acquiesced in the demand that being a Clerk he should be 
delivered over to the ecclesiastical courts, but directed the jury first to give 
their verdict on the Crown prosecution "that it might be known what kind 
of character is thus surrendered." The jury accordingly pronounced him 
"guilty of the murder of Matilda," but "not guilty" of the other offences: 
and it being found that he had Lay possessions as well as Church property, 
the judges ordered the Sheriff to seize the former on behalf oi the Crown, 
which was all they could do. What was done to him in the ecclesiastical 
court does not appear, but theie is a full record of the way in which he made 
his peace with the civil power: his name appears in the accounts of the 
Sheriff of Shropshire for Michaelmas 1256, as responsible to the Crown for 
various sums amounting to £51 13«. 4 d., a very large fine to be raised in 
those days; but for a crime which in a culprit of less wealth and in a lower 
position would have been punished with death. Of this fine he had already, 
by Michaelmas 1256, paid £43 6*. 8d. into the king's treasury, £5 to 
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Remigius de Arundel the Sheriff's clerk, and owed only £3 6$. Sd. : his 
payment of this balance is the last item on the Sheriff's accounts of the 
year. 

We may surely learn from this statement relating to a person who lived 
in our own parish exactly 600 years ago to value more our own blessings 
and to be thankful for the security we enjoy. We live in happier times 
and under an impartial administration of the Laws, when money will not 
cleanse away the stain nor remit the penalty of blood, when evenhanded 
justice is meted out to clergy and laity, to poor and rich alike. 

In 1341 we come to a season of distress: it is recorded that there was 
a common murrain among the cattle; and that many tenants in the parish 
had thrown up their holdings through poverty. This was followed by the 
great pestilence which raged throughout England from May 31st to Sep- 
tember 29th, 1349, with such fearful violence that one fourth of the 
population are said by some chroniclers to have been destroyed; and in 
the thirteen acres of land bought by Sir Walter Manny as a cemetery near 
London, and part of which now forms the Charterhouse playground, as maiy 
as two hundred persons a day are said to have been buried. During this 
heavy period of trial it is satisfactory to know that the parochial clergy of 
our neighbourhood nobly did their duty and did not spare their lives in 
ministering to the sick and dying: for we find that the Livings of as many 
as thirteen out of twenty-seven clergy in this district became vacant during 
those four fatal months. It does not appear however that the Heads of the 
great monastic institutions were equally zealous or liberal in performing 
their duty of providing religious ministrations in the parishes committed to 
their authority; for an entry in the Diocesan Register of the date of June 
16th., 1353, states that John Perle, Prior of Morville and Proctor of Salop 
Abbey, admitted before the Bishop at his Visitation ~f Morville, that the 
Abbot was bound to find and maintain a chaplain in the chapel of Astley, 
dependent on Morville Church. "The admission" writes Mr. Eyton "argues 
the previous neglect of such duty, or at least an attempt to evade it; another 
hint as to the way in which the Monastic Houses of that period attended to 
the spiritual interests of their dependents." 

But we must bring this long, and, I fear, very tedious lecture to a close, 
and pass on rapidly to the time when a variety of causes — the complaints 
of the nobility about Court that the Monastic Houses possessed a very large 
proportion of the best land in the kingdom — the lax government and 
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immoral living of some of the religious Houses themselves, and the absence 
of any great measure of public esteem for them, or rather the opinion pre- 
valent among Roman Catholics as well as Protestants that the social evils 
arising from them had arrived at such a height that no remedy could be 
effectual short of their general suppression, an opinion sanctioned by no less 
a person than Reginald, afterwards Cardinal Pole, who formed one of a com- 
mittee appointed by Pope Paul III, to examine into the state of the Church, 
and who recommended the gradual abolition of the Conventual Orders, and 
himself received from Queen Mary a grant of lands from the dissolved 
Priory of Newburg — these things enabled an unscrupulous, capricious and 
extravagant king, Henry V1H, with the sanction of Parliament who passed 
a Bill for the purpose, to commit that wholesale act of sacrilege and spolia- 
tion, the dissolution of the religious Houses throughout the land, and the 
confiscation of their estates, which were generally granted to some favorite 
of the king— either Protestant or Roman Catholic — as a free gift, or on the 
payment of a small sum of ready money into the royal treasury. It is stated 
in Hume's History of England that "on the whole, the king at different 
times suppressed 645 monasteries; of which 28 had abbots that enjoyed a 
seat in Parliament; 90 colleges (i. e. collegiate churches, of which Saint 
Mary Magdalene, Bridgnorth, was one) were demolished in several counties ; 
2374 chantries and free chapels; 110 hospitals. And it is worthy of remark 
that Queen Mary herself, when she came to the throne, ratified in the ful- 
lest manner this spoliation of the property of the religious Houses, and by 
an Act of Parliament confirmed the holders of Abbey and Church lands in 
their new possessions; and also that the Pope's legate in his master's 
name ratified all these transactions. 

Morville had existed for 400 years simply as a " little Priory or Cell" 
(as Leland, who lived at that time described it,) " on the right hand, as I 
entered into this village from Wenlock." It had been shorn of all its original 
influence and was subject altogether to Shrewsbury Abbey. 

Previous to July 30th., 1529, Richard Marshall, alias Baker, the twenty- 
eighth Abbot of Shrewsbury had resigned: for on that day the election of 
his successor Thomas Boteler, twentyninth and last Abbot, received the 
royal assent. The resigning Abbot had a pension of £40 per annum assign- 
ed him by his convent. Towards making up that sum, a Deed under the 
convent seal passed, October 22nd., 1529, granting him for life the Cell or 
Grange of Morville with all its lands, meadows, pastures and other heredi- 
taments both temporal and spiritual. A return made by royal commission 
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June 16th., 1545, tells us both the gross and net value of the premises thus 
conveyed: — 

"Rent of the site* of the Cell or Grange with all its houses, 
kitchen, pasture, barns, stables, buildings, &c, in a state 
of utter ruin, with one small garden, one orchard, four 
stews, and the land within the precinct of said Grange, 
per annum 10 

Rent of 92 J acres of arable, meadow, grass and pasture land 

in divers fields and enclosures • 7 17 5 

Rent of two tenements,! in one of which Richard Marshall, the 

Prior seems to have resided.......... 13 4 

Rent, or farm, of the tithes of grain and hay in Moreffeld, Wal- 
ton, Lye, Kyndesley, Aldenham, Harpsford, Haughton, 
Croft and Underton; and rent of the tithe of wool and 
other produce of the whole Parish of Morfeld 21 

30 9 
The outgoings were: — 

Salary of the Curate of Morefelde 5 16 0£ 

Ditto of the Curate of Wheaton Aston 5 16 0* 

Bishop of Hereford's Visitation Fees 17 9j 

Synodals and Procurations.... 13 4 

Commissary of Diocese ,.«....,.... 6 8 

13 9 10J 

Net annual value £16 10 10f" 

On December 4th. of the same year, i. e. 1545, (s.) the reversion of the 
church property of Morville was granted by the Crown to John Dudley, 
Viscount lisle, Lord Admiral of England, charged with the abovementioned 
outgoings to the Curates of Morville and Aston, and to the Bishop of Hereford 
for visitation fees, synodals, and procurations. 

This reversion would not in the ordinary course have taken effect till 
May 7th. 1558 on which day Richard Marshall, Prior of Morville, who lived 
at Bridgnorth (Mr. Eyton thinks) for a time before his death, was buried 
at Saint Leonard's Church. But, as usually happens, property obtained in 
a questionable manner is quickly spent: so here. The Lord Lisle had> 
like the holders of some railway shares, sold the reversion long before he 



* Site of the present Morville Hall. 

1 1 take these to hare been where the Acton Arms Inn, now stands. 
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came into possession of the property; and it would seem as if Marshall, the 
Prior, also had sold his life interest; for there is an entry unler the 37th 
year of Henry VIII as follows: "The King for a fine of £4 17s. grants to 
John, Viscount Lisle, that he may by fine to be levied at Westminster, grant 
the premises before recited and ihe reversion of Marshall's interest therein, 
to Roger Smyth of Bridgnorth, to hold to said Roger and his heirs of the 
king and his heirs by accustomed services. Given at Westminster 18th. 
February, anno 37," i.e. a.d. 1546. 

This Roger Smyth, was Bailiff* of Bridgnorth in 1 545, and Member for 
the Borough in the Parliaments in 1547 and 1553, the first and seven years 
of Edward VI. His position may have given him some facilities for the 
purchase of the plundered Church property ; and few persons in those days 
seem to have had any scruples in thus incurring the danger of sacrilege, and 
appropriating to their use at a cheap rate a considerable -share of the spoil ; 
for in addition to the Church property of Morville, as mentioned above, he also 
became possessed of the tithes of the prebends of Underton, Walton and Mor- 
ville, which had belonged to the dissolved Collegiate Church of Saint Mary 
Magdalene, Bridgnorth. His father is described in the Heralds' visitation 
held in 1584, as being of Morville, and he himself married Frances, daughter 
of Richard Cresset t, Esq., of Upton Cresset; and it was through this connex- 
ion that the property at Underton (and I believe at Bridgwalton also) came 
into the hands of the Cresset Pelhams, with whom it remained till it was 
bought for the Aldenham estate, during the agency of the late Mr. Collins. 

Roger Smyth's son George, also lived at Morville, and was buried there 
1600, and was the grandfather of the Jane Smyth, who 1631, married 
Arthur Weaver, Esq., of Bridgnorth, and so took the Morville property 
into that family. It continued with the Weavers for the next 130 years; 
descending to Arthur Weaver, Esq., of Bridgnorth and Morville, who 
married Maria Careswell, of Shiffnal, and was buried at Morville, 31st of 
May, 1710, leaving several children. Among these were: — 

1st. — John, M.P., for Bridgnorth, 1713, 14, 21, and 27, who married 
Sarah Acton, and was buried at Morville, 9th January, 1 746, leaving no 
issue. 

2nd. — Edward, a barrister, who succeeded to the Morville property, and 
was buried there 9th July, 1762. 

3rd. — Arthur, Bailiff of Bridgnorth, who was buried at Morville, 1759. 

4.- — Ann, who married John Blayney, Esq., of Gregynog, in Montgomery- 
shire, and whose son Arthur Blayney, inherited Gregynog from his father, 
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and Morville in right of his mother, and divided his time between that 
place and Morville: he died unmarried 1795, and was buried at Tregynon, 
County Montgomery. 

5th. — Anthony, M.D., of Castle House, Bridgnorth, who died 1743, leaving 
a daughter Susannah, who was married at Bath, 1767, to Henry, the eighth 
and last Viscount Tracy, and took the Morville and Welsh properties 
which she inherited from her cousin, Mr. Blayney, into the Tracy family; 
and it was their only surviving child and heiress, the Honourable Henrietta 
Susannah Tracy, born 1776, who married, December 29th, 1798, her 
cousin, Charles Hahbury, Esq. ; he had previously, by royal license, assu- 
med the additional surname and arms of Tracy, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1838, as Baion Sudeley of Toddington. Lord Sudeley's princi- 
pal estate being in Gloucestershire, he had, in 1814, sold the Morville 
property, about 116 acreii, which included the Hall and principal part of 
the village, and which extended to within six hundred yards of the 
House at Aldenham, to the late Sir Ferdinand Richard Acton, retaining 
only the patronage of the Living, the tithes, and a few small pieces of land 
in different parts of the parish for the purpose of collecting them, before 
the Tithe Commutation Act did away with all difficulties in that respect. 

Thus have we traced the Church property at Morville through the 
hands of its various possessors, ecclesiastics and laymen, for more than 800 
years back, and seen how it by degrees became entirely diverted from its 
original use; 1st, by the Norman Earl, Roger Belesme, in 1068, who 
abolished the eight canonries then existing, and gave the advowson of the 
Living to Shrewsbury Abbey; 2nd, by Robert Betun, Bishop of Hereford, 
1 138, who appropriated all the tithes, great and small, for the benefit of 
the same Abbey; and 3rd, by the spoliation of that Abbey in its turn by 
Henry VIII., 1 545, and the sacrilegious grant to laymen for their private 
aggrandisement, of property which had been devoted by its pious donors to 
the service of Almighty God and the religious teaching of His people. 

Thus also have we seen Morville itself, once the Head of a Saxon and 
Domesday Hundred, the centre of a great manor, and the Mother Church 
of a still greater parish, lose all these dignities and become a village of no 
importance in the affairs of the county and neighbourhood, and as a seat of 
provincial government — nothing; very dear however to many of us, and 
blest with peace and good will; very pleasant and picturesque to the travel- 
ler's eye; still cheered on festive occasions by the merry peal of those 
ancient silvery bells ; still invited by their holy melody to services of prayer 
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and praise, and by their very chime at funerals, as the body of each 
departed Christian approaches the Church (a peculiar olden custom in this 
parish), still comforting the mourners' hearts and raising them to the 
thoughts of the resurrection to eternal life, "and a better and enduring 
substance in Heaven." 

Thus do the things of this world — not merely the vanities, but the real 
dignities and titles of it, pass away, — thus do institutions and societies of 
men, useful and revered in their time, but subject to the corruptions of 
human nature, come to an end and disappear; while the fair and holy 
edifices they have erected long outlast the builders of them. Thus do 
influential families rise and fall, and leave their possessions to others — " and 
their posterity praise their saying." Let us rather praise God that His 
Word does not pass away, but endureth for ever; that the same precious 
offers of salvation through a crucified and ascended Saviour are still publicly 
preached — that the same Creeds, the same Psalms, the very same Prayers 
to a great extent, with the important advantage of being in our native (t.) 
tongue, and with some necessary omissions, to make them agree with Holy 
Scripture, are used in our Churches now with which our forefathers 
worshipped God in days of yore — that the same hopes and assurances of 
Heaven are offered to encourage us to holiness and virtue now, which cheered 
and supported the faithful servants of our common LORD not only 800, 
but 1800 years ago. 



FINIS. 
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A. 

(Page 11 J 

DOMESDAY. 

The absolute dominion of a foreign conqueror over a subject coun- 
try and over his own chieftains, was probably never more completely shown 
than by this act of William I, by which he proved his authority extending 
over all parts of England except the six northern counties; not merely 
dealing with the general principles of its government and legislation, but 
looking into the smallest matters of detail and requiring from each individual 
holder of land a minute account of all his property. Much has been right- 
ly said lately of the projected confiscation of the kingdom of Oude, and of 
the injustice as well as imprudence of such a sweeping measure; but the 
Norman conquerors of England were troubled with no such scruples; on 
the first appearance of insurrection they absolutely possessed themselves of 
the whole land, and suffered only a few of the Saxon Thanes to retain any 
part of it, except in a subordinate position. King William apportioned it 
in large grants to the principal of his foreign companions in arms, and 
compelled the great council of the nation by this act of Domesday, to 
acknowledge him as the owner' in chief of the conquered territory. No 
wonder then that the Saxons looked upon this Domesday survey as the 
badge of their complete subjugation and spoke of it in the strongest terms 
Thus we find it recorded in the Saxon chronicle under the year 1085. 
" After this, the Eling had a great meeting with his Witan concerning this 
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land, how it was leased out and to what kind of men. Then sent he his 
men over all England into every shire and directed them to ascertain how 
many hundred hides were in each shire, and what quantity of land the 
King himself held, and how much stock was upon the land, and what dues 
he ought to have by the twelve month from each shire. Also he caused 
to be recorded in writing, how much land his archbishops held, and his 
bishops, and his abbots, and his earls, and (though I take long to tell it,) 
what and how much each man, who was tenant of land, occupied within 
England, or in stock, and how much money it was worth. So exceedingly 
narrowly did he cause the investigation to be made, that there was not one 
single hide, nor one yard of land, nay, moreover, — it is a disgrace to recount 
it, but he considered it no disgrace to do it,— neither an ox, nor a cow, nor 
a swine, was then left, which was not written down in his record; and all 
these writings were brought to him afterwards." 

As another instance of the strong will of the Conqueror and the iron 
rule he exercised, we read the following in the same chronicle under the 
year 1087. " Amongst other matters, this must by no means be forgotten; 
the good peace that he made in this land; so that a man of property might 
go by himself alone over his realm tmhurt, having his bosom full of gold. 
No man dared to slay another, how great soever the evil he had done to 
the other." 

" Truly in his time men had much labour and very many sorrows. He 
caused castles to be built, and poor men to be made to labour heavily. 
The king was so exceedingly stern, and took from his subjects many a 
merk of gold and more hundred pounds of silver, that he took by right and 
with great unright of his people for little need. He was fallen into covetous- 
ness, and he loved greediness above all He instituted a great protection 
for deer; and he established laws therewith, that whosoever slew hart or 
hind, he should be blinded; he forbid the harts and the boars also to be 
slain; so much he loved the tall deer, as if he was their father. Also he 
commanded respecting the hares, that they must have free fkre. His rich 
men lamented it, and the miserable people murmured at it; but so firm was 
he, that he cared nothing for the ill will of the whole of them; yet must 
they entirely follow the king's pleasure, if they wished to live or possess 
their land, or property, or have good quiet. Alas ! that any man should 
be so proud, and thus exalt himself and boast above all men. May the 
Almighty God shpw mercy to his soul, and grant him forgiveness of his 
sins. n 
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B. 
(Page 14 J 

WENLOCK ABBEY. 

Saint Milburg is described in the Saxon chronicle as the daughter 
of Merewald, king of West Mercia, and niece of Wnlphere, the first of the 
Mercian kings who received the faith and the washing of holy regeneration; 
he abolished and thoroughly eradicated the worship of idols from all parts 
of his dominions; caused the name of Christ to be preached in every 
corner of his kingdom, and built churches in many places. He was king 
of West Mercia, A.D. 675. Saint Milburg founded a nunnery at Wenlock, 
and presided therein as Abbess, and was buried there. She had two sisters, 
Saint Milred and Saint Milgythe, and one brother, Merefin, a youth of 
transcendant piety. It is very possible that the first church at Morville 
may have been one of those above referred to ; if so, it was no doubt involved 
in the ruin which befell Wenlock and all the religious Houses at the time 
of the conquest of Mercia by the Danes, about a.d. 874. Wenlock was 
re-founded, prior to 1035, not as a nunnery, but as a college of secular 
clergy, combining, according to the Saxon custom more or less of the mon- 
astic character, by Leofric, who was made Earl of Mercia by king Canute, 
in 1017. Mr. Eyton informs us that besides Wenlock, Leofric is said to 
have founded, endowed, or benefited Religious Houses at Coventry, Leo- 
minster, Evesham, Worcester, and other places, or rather to have rebtored 
them, for they had all previously existed ; but had been ruined during the 
disturbances of the century and half which followed the Danish outrage. 
He was husband of the Lady Godiva, and as Chetton was a part of her 
dower, it is not improbable that Morville, lying exactly between the two 
districts, may have been re-built about the same period; at least we know 
that it was existing as a Collegiate Church with eight Canons in the time 
of King Edward the Confessor, with whom Leofric, Earl of Mercia, was a 
special favourite. Indeed, as Domesday informs us that King Edward the 
Confessor had Morville in his own holding, it is very probable that its 
religious establishment may have been founded, or restored, by that holy 
man and last of the Saxon kings of England. About the year 1080, the 
Norman Earl, Roger Belesme, established a new and strictly monastic 
order of things at Wenlock, represented in Domesday by the word " Abbey," 
and endowed it with nearly all its old possessions; but it still retained its 
old name of the church of Saint Milburg. 
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DANEGELT. 

Danegelt was a annual tax laid on the whole Anglo Saxon-nation 
by king Ethelred, a. d. 991, for the purpose of maintaining such a number 
of forces as were thought sufficient to clear the British seas of Danish 
pirates who greatly annoyed our coasts. It was at first Is. on every hide 
of land; and as there were 243,600 hides of land in England, it raised 
12,180 Saxon pounds, equal in quantity of silver to 36,540 pounds ster- 
ling; and in efficacy to more than 360,000 pounds of our money. It was 
afterwards raised to as much, some say, as 4s. the hide. Edward the 
Confessor remitted this tax ; William I. and II. reassumed it occasionally. 
Iu the reign of Henry I. it was accounted among the king's standing reve- 
nues ; but King Stephen, on his coronation day, abrogated it for ever. No 
church or church land paid anything to the Danegelt, because as is set 
forth in an ancient Saxon law, the people of England placed more confidence 
in the prayers of the Church than in any military defence they could make 
— Encycl. Britt. 

D. 
(Page 16J 

THE SEVERN. 

For a full account of Morfe Forest in its antient state, I may refer you 
to note A in the appendix to the Rev. G. Bellett's Antiquities of Bridg- 
north, — but I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting the following quaint 
lines of the poet Dryden, who lived between 1563 and 1631, and wrote a 
poem called " Poly-Olbion," or a description of the different English rivers; 
in which he refers prettily to the beautiful situation of Shrewsbury, 
encircled by the Severn on all sides but one, — and also to " small Mar 
Brooke," the stream which divides Aston from Morville, and is likewise 
the boundary between Eardington and Chelmarsh, — and in which he shows 
that the lofty and picturesque red rock on which Bridgnorth stands had 
engaged his attention ; and pays a compliment to the attractions of Morfe, 
which he speaks of, as at that time a forest, inviting for its shade and mild 
temperature — charms with whish those persons who have wandered even 
in its present altered condition along its western boundary, amid the shady 
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groves and steep declivities of the High Rock, the Hermitage and beautiful 
Bowman Hill, will thankfully acknowledge, and rejoice to make their 
41 pastime " in on every leisure opportunity: — 

"lint Camlet oometh in, a Montgomerian mayde; 
Her aooroe in Severn©* s banks that safely having layde, 
♦Mole, her great mistress next at Shrewsbury doth meet, 
To see with what a grace she that faire towne doth greet— 
Into what sundry gyres her wondered selfe she throwes, 
And oft in-isles the shore, as wantonly she flowes; 
Of it oft taking leave, oft turns it to embrace: 
As though she onely were enamoured of that place, 
Her fore intended course determined to leave: 
And to that most loved Towne eternally to cleave— 
With much ado at length, yet bidding it adue, 
Her journey toward the sea doth steadily pursue: 
Where, as along the shores she prosperously doth sweep; 
Small Mar brooke maketh in to her enticing Deepe: 
And as she lends her eye to Bruge's lofty sight, 
That Forest nymph, mild Morffe, doth kindly her invite 
To see within her shade what pastime she could make. 
Where she of Shropshire, I my leave of Severne take. 

Th« edition of Drayton, from which I copied the above lines, is a very old 
one, at Sir William Curtis's, Caynham Court, with maps of the rivers, am} 
representing the brooks flowing into them as nymphs with dishevelled hair 
sitting, or lying reclining on the banks of the main river. If my extract 
made hastily three years ago is correct, Drayton has omitted " Tern" and 
41 Cound" brooks; the latter gives name to two villages, " Condover" and 
44 Cound," and must always be remembered by me with affection, as water- 
ing the parish in which I ministered for three years and a half on my first 
coming into Shropshire. 



E. 
(Page 27. ) 

TRIAL BT ORDEAL. 

Dr. Henry, in his history of England, writes as follows, on the 
subject of these trials by ordeal. " If we suppose that few or none 
escaped oonviction who exposed themselves to those fiery trials, we shall 

* Ifeole is a small brook from which the village of Brace Mcolc, near Shrewsbury, takes its name. 
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be very much mistaken. For the histories of those times contain innumer- 
able examples of persons plunging their naked arms into boiling water, 
handling red hot balls of iron, and walking upon burning plough shares 
without receiving the least injury. Many learned men have been much 
puzzled to account foi this, and disposed to think that Providence graciously 
interposed in a miraculous manner for the preservation of injured inno- 
cence. But if we examine every circumstance of those fiery ordeals with 
due attention, we shall see sufficient reason to suspect that the whole was 
a gross imposition on the credulity of mankind. The accused person was 
committed wholly to the care of the priest who was to perform the cere- 
mony, three days before the trial, in which he had time enough to bargain 
with h im for his deliverance; and give him instructions how to act his 
part. On the day of trial no person was permitted to enter the church but 
the accused person, till after the iron was heated, when twelve friends of 
the accuser, and twelve of the accused, and no more were admitted, and 
ranged along the wall on each side at a respectable distance. After the 
iron was taken out of the fire, several prayers were said; the accused 
drank a cup of holy water, and sprinkled his hand with it, which might 
take a considerable time if the priest was indulgent. The space of nine 
feet was measured by the accused himself with his own feet, and he would 
probably give but scanty measure. He was obliged only to touch one of 
the marks with the toe of his right foot, and allowed to stretch the other 
foot as far towards the other mark as he could, so that the conveyance was 
almost instantaneous. His hand was not immediately examined, but 
wrapped in a cloth prepared for that purpose three days. May we not then 
from all these precautions, suspect that these priests were in possession of 
some secret that secured the hand from the impressions of such momentary 
touch of hot iron; or removed all appearances of these impressions in three 
days ; and that they made use of this secret when they saw reason. Such 
readers as are curious in matters of this kind may find two different direc- 
tions for making ointments that will have this effect in an old book called 
Du Cange's Glossary. What greatly strengthens these suspicions is, that 
we meet with no example of any champion of the church who suffered the 
least injury from the touch of hot iron in this ordeal; but when any-one 
was so fool-hardy as to appeal to it, or to that of hot water, with a view to 
deprive the church of any of her possessions, he never failed to burn his 
fingers and lose his cause." It is right however here to observe that the 
learned author of the above, who was a member of the Society of Antiqua- 
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rians of Scotland, was a Presbyterian minister. I have quoted the passage 
as giving his explanation of the matter and the generally received one, and 
also as enumerating the precautions which were allowed to be taken in favor 
of the accused. 



E> 

(Page 19 J 

HAYMENTS. QUATFOBD CHURCHYABD. 

This old expression, " the hays," derived from the French word " les 
haies," " hedges," at a time when the country was not in such an enclosed 
state as at present, was the origin of the name " the Hay farm," in Earding- 
ton township, and is a common name for old enclosures in several parts 
of England and elsewhere. Thus " la Haye sainte " was the name of one 
of the leading positions on the field of Waterloo, and is celebrated as the 
spot where the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Blucher met and congratu- 
lated one another on the evening of that glorious victory. 

The use of the word in the Quatford Endowment Deed reminds me also 
that I should not omit to notice that ancient custom peculiar to Quatford, 
(or certainly not a very common one, as I have never heard of it elsewhere,) 
called " Hayments," by which the wall round the church-yard, extending 
two hundred and seventy yards, is apportioned between the following nine 
properties in the parish, which are bound by immemorial usage to keep 
certain lengths of it in fixed repair, on the application of the church- 
wardens; the Careswell Charity estate; Daniel's mill; Mr. Pitman's estate, 
at Eardington, late Mr. Duppa's; Mrs. Oldbury's; Mr. Butter's; the Hay 
farm, now Mr. Walker's property ; Lord Sudeley's farm, at the Knowle ; Mr. 
Hudson's, at the Deanery; and Mr. Norton's, at Eardington. This word 
" Hayment," for a contribution for the purpose of keeping fhe wall of an 
enclosure in repair, is not found in general dictionaries ; some persons have 
thought it might be connected with some old arrangement respecting the 
tithes of hay ; but it seems much more probable that it was derived from 
the Norman French used in our country in the courts of law for a considera- 
ble time after the Conquest; and the custom itself, as we have it at 
Quatford, may possibly be dated from the same early period. 
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G. 

(Page 27 J 

eabl Hugh's death. 

The Saxon chronicle, under the year 1098, speaking of Earl Hugh's 
death, describes most wanton and barbarous mutilations perpetrated by the 
Norman conquerors of England, — the ancestors of many a noble family — 
the founders of many a beautiful building dedicated to God's honour — which 
might well make us hesitate before we condemn in the sweeping terms 
sometimes used — the wretched Sepoys for their alleged and probable muti- 
lation of too many of our lamented countrymen ; especially when we consider 
that the Normans were professing disciples of Him who came into the 
world "not to destroy men's lives, but to save them;" the Sepoys were 
either heathen idolaters of the grossest kind, whose Very religion sanctioned 
and recommended the most horrible deeds of blood, or else Mahometans, 
the sworn enemies of Christianity; and that the Normans were invading a 
foreign country for conquest and ambition; whereas the Sepoys were 
defending their native land. 

The Saxon chronicler writes as follows: — "Hugh, Earl of Chester, 
*nd Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury, invaded the island of Mevania, commonly 
^called Angleseye, with an army, and slew many of the Welsh whom they 
captured therein; and blinded others, having previously cut off their hands 
and feet, and mutilated them in a manner which decency forbids to mention. 
And they brought forth from his church a certain priest advanced in years, 
named Kenned, from whom the Welsh received advice in the matter in 
which they were engaged; and having mutilated him in the most revolting 
manner, and put out one of his eyes, they cut off his tongue; but on the 
Ifoird day, by the mercy of God, his speech was restored to him. At that 
time Magnus, King of Norway, son of King Olave, son of King Harold 
Hadrada, after having subdued the Orkneys, came hither with a small fleet. 
When he was attempting to land, Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury, came out 
against him with a large force on the very sea shore; and, as it is reported, 
lie fell, having been hit by an arrow sent from the hand of the king about 
seven days after he had bo cruelly treated the aforesaid priest." And yet 
this Earl Hugh is described by the chronicler of his family as by no 
means cruel for his time, but amiable, and governing his possessions with 
moderation, while he thus allowed the most wanton atrocities to be inflicted 
upon an aged minister of Christ, and those who were in open fight resisting 
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his invasion of their country. Again, should we not bless God that our 
lot is cast in happier times, in a more civilized age and when the true 
principles of the Gospel of the Saviour of men are better understood ? 



H. 
(Page 27 J 

WILLIAM n. SEASONS AGAINST REBELLION. 

William of Malmesbury relates in the fourth Book of his history, 
under the year 1088, how Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and uncle of William, 
moved with envy, revolted from him and formed a party of Norman nobles 
in favour of Duke Robert of Normandy. Among these was Roger Montgome- 
ry, who sending out his army with the Welsh from Shrewsbury, plundered 
Worcestershire; and had hostilely approached Worcester, when the king's 
soldiers who guarded it, relying on the blessing of Bishop Wulstan, to 
whom the custody of the castle was committed, though few in number, 
dispersed this multitude, and after wounding and killing many, took some 
of them prisoners. 

He goes on to state how the king reasoned with Earl Roger craftily, 
saying "the nobles might have what they pleased; if they wanted money 
they might have it; if an increase of their estates they might have that also; 
only let them be careful the judgment of his Father was not called in question; 
for if they thought it might be disregarded in the instance of himself, it might 
be a bad example for them ; for the same person who had made him King made 
them Earls." Excited by these words and promises, the Earl, who, next 
to Odo, had been the chief leader of the faction, was the first to desert 
The castles of Pevensey and Rochester were taken; Odo was taken prisoner, 
but allowed to quit England." 

I. 
( Page 27. ) 

BISHOP WULSTAN. 

The fame of Bishop Wulstan, who consecrated Quatford Church, was 
so justly great among his countrymen for his sanctity, and the circumstances 
of his life were so remarkable, that an account of Quatford in its early state 
may fairly contain this further notice of him. In a cotemporary chronicle 
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by Florence, of Worcester, who had conversed with him, we have the 
following account of him. A.D. 1062 : — " The Reverend Wulstan was 
Bishop of Worcester. This favourite of God was born in that part of the 
Mercian territory lying within Warwickshire, of religious parents, his 
father's name being Ealtstan and his mother's Wulgeova; but he became a 
proficient in literature and ecclesiastical duties in the monastery of Peter- 
borough. Both his parents were so devout, that long prior to their deaths, 
they took the vows of chastity and separated, rejoicing to finish their lives 
in the habit of holy conversation. Incited by these examples and chiefly 
instigated by his mother, he quitted the world, and in the same monastery 
of Worcester, where his father had also lived in God's service, received the 
monastic habits and grade from the Venerable Brihteag, Bishop of that 
Church, who also ordained him to the grades of deacon and priest; and 
straightway entering on a severe and strictly religious life, both in watching, 
fasting, prayer, and all kinds of virtues, he quickly became an object of 
admiration. Hence, on account of his strictness, he was at first appointed 
master and warden of the church ; and afterwards, in consequence of his 
skill in the church offices, the elders appointed him to be chanter and 
treasurer of the church. The custody of the church being then committed 
to him, he embraced the opportunity of serving God with less restraint, 
giving himself up to a contemplative life, going into the church day and 
night to pray and read the Bible, and diligently mortifying his body by 
fasts of two or thee days' duration. So devoted was he to sacred vigils, 
that not only would he keep himself awake during the night, but day and 
night also, and what we would hardly believe unless we heard it from his 
own mouth, passing four days and nights without sleep ; so that his parched- 
up brain would be in great danger, if he did not hasten to satisfy the de- 
mands of nature with a taste of sleep. And when the urgency of nature at 
last compelled him to sleep, he did not pamper his limbs by resting on a 
bed or covering, but would lie down for a short time on one of the benches 
of the church, resting his head on the book which he had used for praying 
or reading. Sometime afterward the reverend man was, on the death of 
Agelwin, prior of the monastery, appointed by Bishop Aldred to be prior 
and father of the congregation. This office he filled in a laudable manner, 
by no means abating the austerity of his former behaviour, but rather 
increasing it, in order to give to others the example of a good life. Then 
after the lapse of a few years, Aldred, Bishop of Worcester, being elected 
to the Archbishopric of York, all the clergy and laity unanimously elected 
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him to be Bishop, the king having given them permission to make their own 
choice; for it chanced there were present at that tlection two ambassadors 
irom the Apostolic See, viz., Armenfred, Bishop of Sedunum and another 
person. They were sent by our Lord the Pope Alexander to Eadward, King 
of the English, to receive his replies on some ecclesiastical matters, and by 
the king's orders were staying during nearly the whole of Lent at Worcester* 
waiting for the answer to their embassy, until the meeting of the king's court 
at the ensuing Easter. These men noticing his praiseworthy behaviour during 
their stay not only agreed to his election, but were the chief promoters of 
it both among the clergy and laity, and by their authority made his election 
sure. He obstinately refused, exclaiming that he was unworthy; and with 
an oath declaring that he would rather be beheaded than be advanced to 
such an high office ; and when notwithstanding the frequent arguments of 
many pious and venerable persons, he could by no means be brought to 
consent, he was at last severely taken to task by the anchorite Wulsi, a 
man of God who was well known to have lived in seclusion for more than 
forty years. By his influence and in consequence of having been alarmed 
by a divine oracle, he yielded an assent with great sorrow of heart; and 
his election having been canonically confirmed on the feast day of (the 
beheading of) St. John the Baptist, 29th August, and the Bishopric 
entered upon, he was consecrated on the Sunday when the nativity of St. 
Mary is celebrated by the church, (8th Sept.) and so in the splendour of 
of his life and virtues, he shone forth as Bishop of Worcester. This ordi- 
nation of Wulstan occurred when he was more than fifty years old, in the 
20th year of the reign of king Edward." 

" A.D. 1070. — At the council at Winchester, in presence of king William, 
when so many of the Saxon clergy were deprived of their honours and the 
rest were trembling in anticipation of the loss of their own, the Venerable 
Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, courageously demanded the restitution of 
many of the appurtenances of his see which had passed into the hands of 
the king, and insisted on judgment being done to him not only by the 
council but also by the king himself." 

" A.D. 1088. — During the rebellion of the Norman nobles in favour of 
Duke Robert while evils were being perpetrated on every side, Bernard de 
Newmarket, Roger de Lacy who had just marched against the king at 
Hereford, Ralph de Moi timer, all of them conspirators, with the men of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury having assembled a great army of Normans and 
Welshmen, made an inroad into the province of Worcester, declaring that 
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they would burn the city of Worcester, spoil the church of God and St 
Mary, and take heavy vengeance on the loyal inhabitants. On hearing 
this, the reverend Father Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester (a man of great 
piety and dove-like simplicity, one beloved of God and the people whom he 
ruled in all things, as constant and faithful to the king as his earthly lord), 
was exceedingly troubled; but soon recovering confidence by the mercy of 
God, already, like another Moses, prepared himself to stand manfully by 
his people and his city. While they made ready their arms to repel the 
enemy, he poured forth supplications for the impending danger, exhorting 
his people that they despair not of God's assistance, since He fights neither 
with sword nor spear. Meanwhile, the Normans taking counsel, entreated 
the Bishop to remove from the church into the castle, affirming that they 
would be the more secure by reason of his presence, if a greater danger 
should happen to attack them; for they loved him greatly. But he (such 
was his kindness of disposition) assented to their request, moved by his 
fidelity to the king and his affection to themselves. Meanwhile, the epis- 
copal household was courageously preparing for the contest; the garrison 
and the whole of the citizens assembled, declaring that they would meet 
the enemy on the other side of the Severn, provided always that the Bishop's 
license be obtained. Being armed and ready, they met him on his way to 
the castle, and begged the license which they desired; to whom assenting 
freely, " Go," said he, " my children, go in peace, go in security, with the 
blessing of God and mine. Trusting in the Lord I promise you this day 
that no sword shall injure you, no mishaps, no adversary. Be firm in your 
allegiance to the King, manfully fighting for the safety of the people and 
the city." With these words, they courageously crossed the bridge, and 
beheld the enemy* approaching rapidly at a distance. Among them already 
raged the madness of war; for, despising the commands of the Bishop, they 
had burnt many portions of his territoy. When he heard this, the Bishop 
was stricken with great sorrow, beholding the destruction of the property of 
the church; and taking counsel, launched against them, by the advice of 
all who were present, a heavy anathema. A wonderful thing, proclaiming 
most clearly the power of God and the goodness of the man, came to pass; 
for immediately the enemy, who were wandering scattered over the fields, 
were stricken with so great a weakness in their limbs, and enfeebled by 
such blindness of the outward eye, that they were hardly able to bear their 
arms ; they could neither recognise their friends nor distinguish those who 
were attacking them. While blindness deceived them, confidence in God 
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and the Bishop's benediction comforted them. So terrified were they, that 
they knew not how to escape, nor did they seek any means of defence ; but 
by the will of God, being given over to a reprobate mind, they fell an easy 
prey into the hands of their enemies. The footmen were slain; the horse- 
men captured, English, Normans, and Welshmen; the rest just escaping 
by a feeble flight. Those who were faithful to the king, along with the 
household of the Bishop joyfully exulting, returned without loss to their 
homes, thanking God for the safety of the property of the Church, and 
thanking the Bishop for the wholesomeness of his counsel." 

" A.D. 1095. — The venerable and excellent man, Wulfstan, bishop of 
the holy church of Worcester, from youth set apart to the service of God, 
after many hard struggles, by which (for the sake of gaining the glory of 
the heavenly kingdom) with great devoutness and humility he had earnestly 
served God, in the night of Saturday, the 18th of January, and in the 
middle of the seventh hour, departed this life, in the year 5299 from the 
beginning of the world, in the 1084th from the passion of the Lord accord- 
ing to the Gospel, in the 741st from the arrival of the Angles in Britain, 
in the 498th from the arrival of St. Augustine, in the 18th lustrum of his 
own life. In a wonderful manner, in the very hour of his departure, he 
appeared in a vision to that friend of his whom he had especially loved, 
Robert, Bishop of Hereford," (who was with him at the consecration of 
Quatford church,) " in the town called Cricklade, and commanded him to 
hasten to Worcester in order, to bury him. God suffered no man to remove 
from his finger the ring along with which he had received the pontifical 
benediction, that after death the holy man might not seem to deceive his 
people ; for he had often said to them that he would never lose it during 
his life, nor even on the day of his burial." 

" On the day before the nones of April (4th April), at night, stars were 
seen, as it were, to fall from the sky." " Robert, Bishop of Hereford, a 
man of great piety, died on Tuesday, the 6th of the kalends of July (26th 
June), 1095; Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, on the 30th day after his 
departure out of this world, re-appeared to him in a vision, and sharply 
reprimanded him for his negligence and idleness, admonished him to apply 
himself to the reformation of his own life, and that of the people committed 
to his charge, as watchfully as he was able ; and that if he would do this, 
he told him that he would soon obtain a pardon from God for all his sins. 
And he added that he would not long sit in the seat in which he then sat ; but 
that if he would be more watchful, he should feast with him in the presence 
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of God. For both these fathers were mutually attached to one another 
by strong affection in the love of God ; and therefore it is credible that he who 
had first gone from this life to God, should feel a solicitude for the beloved 
one whom he had left in the world, and should have done his utmost 
endeavours that they might more speedily rejoice together in the presence 
of God." 

These long quotations contain an interesting and in several respects an 
instructive account of a man of eminent faith and piety, whose virtues, 
irreproachable conduct and firmness of character were acknowledged by 
the conquerors of his country, commanded their respect, and compelled 
them in spite of themselves to give up their intention to depose him. At 
the same time, these extracts represent in a striking manner the exaggerated 
religious feeling of those times, when, so far from it being thought wrong 
or contrary to Scripture, it was imagined to be meritorious for a husband 
and wife to separate altogether in their advancing years, and, giving up the 
duties and responsibilities of a state ordained by God, to enter into different 
convents for the rest of their lives in the hope of serving Him more accept- 
ably, — when severe austerities and such bodily privations and sufferings as 
almost produced insanity were considered fit accompaniments and to a 
certain degree marks and proofs of superior devotion and piety; and when 
it was not thought sufficient to record such a panic as has often caused large 
armies engaged in plundering to be beaten by a few resolute men (and 
which was indeed an answer, but through natural causes to the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man), without attributing it to miraculous 
agency. Such, however, was the spirit of those times. - A French author 
of our day, Thierry, on the Norman Conquest, writes in a different tone, 
when speaking of Bishop Wulfstan, he describes another event of his life, 
so remarkable, that I will conclude this account by inserting it. 

" All the religious authority had passed into the hands of men of foreign 
extraction; and of all the ancient Saxon prelates there remained only 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester. He was a man of weak and simple mind, 
incapable of any act of daring, who after a momentary excitement of 
patriotism cordially made his peace with the conquerors. Thenceforward 
he had rendered them every service in his power; he had made pastoral 
visits and proclaimed the king's amnesty in those provinces where the 
pacification hitherto remained incomplete; he had marched in person to 
bar the passage of the Severn against Roger of Hereford; but he was of 
English descent, and like the rest, his day of trial arrived. In the year 
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1076, Wulfstan was cited before a council of the Norman bishops and chiefs 
assembled in the abbey church of Westminster, at which king William 
and Lanfranc presided. The assembly unanimously declared the Saxon 
prelate incapable of exercising episcopal functions in England, seeing that 
he could not speak French. By virtue of this strange judgment, the king 
and archbishop required the condemned prelate to surrender the crosier 
and ring, the emblems of his pastoral charge. Astonishment and indigna- 
tion at being so ill rewarded inspired him with an energy superior to his 
character. He arose, and bearing his pastoral staff in his hand walked 
straight up to the tomb of Edward the Confessor who was interred in the 
abbey; there he stopped, and addressing the deceased king in the English 
tongue, exclaimed " Edward, from thee I received this staff; to thee, there- 
fore, I return and confide it." Then turning to the Normans, " I received 
it from hands more worthy than yours; I have re-placed it therein. Do 
you, if you have the power, take it therefrom." As he uttered these words, 
the Saxon struck the tombstone forcibly with the end of his crosier. His 
solemn demeanour and energetic action made a strong impression on the 
minds of all the assembly, not unmixed with a superstitious dread; the 
King and the Primate did not repeat their demand, but left the last 
English Bishop in possession of his staff and office. The popular imagi- 
nation transformed this event into a prodigy; and the news was spread 
that Wulfstan's pastoral staff, when it struck the stone, had entered it 
deeply, as if it had been soft earth; and that no one could draw it out, but 
the Saxon himself when the foreign judges had reversed their own sentence. 
When he was dead, and when a Canon of Bayeux, named Samson, had 
succeeded him in the see of Worcester, the native English bestowed on 
Wulfstan, as on Waltheof, the title of saint and martyr. This was the 
case of almost all the men of any eminence, who had suffered for their 
resistance to the power founded upon the Conquest." 



J. 

(Page 27 J 

EARL ROBEBT'S CASTLE. 

Leland who travelled through England, and died in 1552, states that 
in his time the ruins of the Manor Place of Robert de Montgomery were to 
be seen at Quatford. Itinerary, vol. iv. p. 182. 
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(Page 30. ) 

PREBENDARIES OF BRIDGNORTH. 

The three prebends of Walton, Underton, and Morville, seem to have 
represented that portion of the original grant to Quatford Church mentioned 
in the Endowment Deed as the third part of the tithes of Membrefelde, and 
which were afterwards attached to St. Mary Magdalene, Bridgnorth. On 
the forfeiture of Earl Robert Belesme, A. D. 1102, whatever he had held 
in demesne became thenceforth demesne of the Crown: and such parts of 
this land as stood in Morville, Underton, Walton, Lye, and perhaps Harps- 
ford were at some early and unrecorded peiiod granted by the Crown to the 
above prebends in the Royal Collegiate Church in the Castle of Bridgnorth. 
Mr. Eyton with that laborious research and minuteness for which his work 
is so remarkable has traced out with much probability some of the various 
ecclesiastics who held these preferments as much as 600 years ago, A few 
instances it may be well to record. In 1255, the tenure of these three 
canons of Saint Mary Magdalene in Morville Manor was estimated in the 
Hundred Rolls for Shropshire at Z\ virgates, i. e., 210 acres, and they were 
free of all suits of Court 

23rd. January, 1204. King John at Westminster informs the Dean and 
Chapter of Brug, that he has conferred on his Clerk, Master John de Lei- 
cester, that prebend in the church of Brug which had belonged to the Prior 
of Mount Walter in Champagne ; and they are to receive him as their fellow 
canon. Thus we find that in 1203, the prebend of Morville in the church 
of Brug, i. e. Bridgnorth, was held by a foreigner. 

30th. November, 1205. King John presents Henry, Archdeacon of Staf- 
ford, to the prebend which was Master John de Leicester's. This was Henry 
de London, who from his Archdeaconry was promoted in 1213, to be Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He was presented to Worfield Church by King John on 
the same day as that on which he was collated to the prebend of Brug; and 
had been earlier (13th. August 1203) made Dean of Saint Mary's, Salop; 
a dignity which he held with his Archbishopric till 1226 ; and was repeat- 
edly a Judge in the King's Courts during the ten first years of John. 

23rd March, 1 208. Henry, Archdeacon of Stafford having resigned, Walter 
de Castello is presented to his vacant prebend; and the Dean and Chapter 
are to assign him a stall in the choir and a seat in the chapter. 

22nd. August 1263. William de Fiscamp, the king's physician, is to 
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have that prebend of Brug which Henry de Langley, deceased, lately held. 
In the valuation of 1291 (when Nicholas Bruyn was holding this prebend J 

its income was ostensibly as follows : — 

s. d. 
At Momerfelde, 30 acres of land, worth Ad. per acre per annum 10 

Meadow land, averaging in 6 years the annual value of. 4 5 J 

Rents,&c 13 10 

Total £1 8 3± 

But this valuation includes only the temporalities of the prebend. 

In 1535, one named Fisher was possessed of this prebend. Its value in 
glebe-lands and other things is put at £6. 

At the Reformation, when the Deanery of Bridgnorth was dissolved, the 
prebend of Morveld was granted to William Acton Esq. and his heirs. See 
Duke's Antiq. Shrop". p. 49. 

The prebend of Walton or Bridge- Walton or Bridge-Warton seems to 
have been a frequent cause of litigation. As early as 1181, the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford informed Roger, Canon of Brug, that they had received 
a mandate from the Pope, who had heard that the Abbot of Salop had been 
despoiled of the tithes of Walton without sentence or reasonable cause, and 
that Roger, Canon of Brug unjustly detains the same. The Dean and Chap- 
ter are appointed Commissioners to investigate the case; and they order the 
said Canon to appear in the Chapter House at Hereford. 

At a later date, 1203, at the Salop October Assizes, there was a dispute 
between William de Pierrepoint, who held this prebend, and the Lord of 
Tasley, Roger Corbet, as to a question of boundary. 

And again, it was not till August 13th, 1256, that Peter de Aubucun, 
prebend of Walton, renounced at Mamerfeld all claim to the great and 
small tithes of Walton, which were in dispute between him and Salop 
Abbey, the latter claiming them in right of Morville church. 

In 1535, one named Mubber was holding this prebend; and its value in 
glebe land, &c, is stated at £6. 

It is remarkable that to this day three, fields at Walton, comprising 
about 22 acres, are marked in the parish map as the College Leasows, 
which there can be little doubt were the ones originally attached to the 
prebend of Walton in the Collegiate church of Bridgnorth. 

Of the several Prebendaries of Underton traced out by Mr. Eyton, I will 
only mention the following: — the first as an instance of the manner in 
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which our English ecclesiastical endowments were diverted from' their 
proper uses by that most servile and cowardly king, John, in order to 
strengthen his interest at the court of France at a time when it suited his 
purpose to make peace with that Power. 

In 1200, June 24th., John De Gray, Archdeacon of Gloucester, having 
resigned his prebend in the church of Brug, King John, then at Chinon, 
to make up an annual rent of 50 merks, assigns it for life to Master Thomas 
de Argentol, clerk to the king himself and to " the king's most illustrious 
Lord, the king of France." 

In 1291, John Bruyn had this prebend, and its temporalities were 

valued as follows: — 

£ 9. d. 

15 acres of land at Underton, value, at 6d. per acre,...* 7 6 

Meadow land, worth £2 in 6 years, and so averaging, per annum 6 8 

Bents assized, and Mill f. 1 11 2 

Total value... 2 5 4 
But at the Salop Assizes, Michaelmas, 1292, his whole preferment was 
valued at 18 merks, i.e. £12. 



(Pagt 83 J 

CELIBACY OF THE CLEBGY. 

The canons (or rules decreed) at an English council held at Winches- 
ter, A.D. 1076, allowed the secular clergy who had wives to keep them; 
forbid those who had not wives to marry, and Bishops to ordain a married 
man. A great council of the clergy held at Westminster by Archbishop 
Anselm, with the king's consent, in 1102, went a step further than Laafranc 
had done, and commanded married clergy to put away their wives, and 
prohibited marriage to all persons whatever who were in the seventh degree 
of kindred — " a vexatious law, that brought great power and wealth to the 
church, and great inconveniences on the state." 

In 1108, another council was held in London in the presence of the 
king, the nobility and prelates, when ten canons were made at die instiga- 
tion of Archbishop Anselm to enforce the celibacy and prevent the marriage 
of the clergy. Even the lowest orders of priests were commanded to put 
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away their wives immediately; not to suffer them to live on any lands be- 
longing to the church; never to see them 01 speak with them, except in 
cases of great necessity, and in the presence of two or three witnesses. 
Those who put away their wives were to abstain from saying mass for forty 
days and perform such penance as their Bishops should prescribe; those 
who refused were to be deposed, deprived of all ecclesiastical preferment, 
placed without the choir, and declared infamous, and their goods, together 
with the goods and persons of their wives, as in the case of adulteresses, 
were to be forfeited to the Bishop of the diocese. These canons (writes 
Dr. Henry), afford a sufficient proof that it was no easy task to dissolve 
the natural and virtuous affection that subsisted between the clergy of 
England and their wives at that period." The opposition to it still 
continued, and at a national synod convened 1127 by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on his return from Rome where he had received a commission 
from the Pope to be his Legate in England, the marriage of the clergy was 
styled the plague of the church, and all dignitaries were commanded to 
exert their most zealous efforts to root it out; and in two years afterwards 
another council was convened which is thus spoken of in the Anglo Saxon 
chronicler under the year 1129, in a manner which shows the writer's own 
mind in the matter. 

" By the king's counsel and by his leave, William, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, sent over all England, and summoned bishops and abbots, and 
archdeacons, and all the priors, monks and canons that were in all the 
cells in England, and all to whom it belonged to take care of and to look 
after the Christian faith, that they should all come to London at Michael- 
mas, and that there they should speak about all God's rights. When they 
came thither they began the conference on Monday, 30th September, and 
continued until Friday, the 4th of October. When it all came forth, then 
was it all about archdeacons' wives, and priests' wives, that they should 
abandon them by St. Andrew's Mass, 30th November; and that he who 
should not do this should forego his church, and his house, and his home, 
and should never more have any claim thereto. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, William, enjoined this, and all the diocesan bishops who were then 
in England; but the king gave them all leave to go home, and so they went 
home ;, and thus the canon availed nothing. All kept their wives, by the 
king's leave, as they had hitherto done. Another old chronicler, Henry of 
Huntingdon, states that the king, instead of compelling the clergy to put 
away their wives, thought it more for his advantage to impose a tax on 
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those who chose to retain them; which, it is stated, brought a great sum 
into the royal coffers." 

Thus it was that the doctrine of the celibacy of the Clergy met with 
continual opposition in England; and it was not till the increased power 
of the Monastic Orders, the result of King Henry's submission and penance 
after the murder of Thomas a Becket, that the custom was established, in 
spite of the protests from time to time entered against it by the secular 
clergy, i,e. those who did not belong to any order of monks. 



M. 

(Page 34 J 

A similar account of the thunder-storm at the dedication of Morville 
Church is given by the old writer who continued the chronicle of Florence 
of Worcester, under the year, 1118. 

WOODEN FIGURES. MORVILLE CHURCH. 

In the account of Morville Church I have omitted any notice of 
the annexed figures of the four Evangelists, which, though of comparatively 
recent date, ought not to be wholly passed over. They used to stand, when 
I came to the Living 19 years ago, on a bench under a low gallery behind 
the south door, and when the gallery was taken down, were moved into the 
belfry loft to make room. It is not known where their original position 
may have been. Some persons think they were used as brackets to support 
the principals of the roof of the nave. They are cut rudely, but with a 
great deal of character, out of solid blocks or slabs of oak in alto relievo, in 
some parts from six to eight inches high ; each figure and all its details out 
of its own slab, with the exception of one hand of each figure and the books 
of all, which are moveable, except Saint Mark's. The weight of each slab 
is very considerable, from 30 to 401bs. The four Evangelists are repre- 
sented with their distinguishing emblems : — Saint Matthew with the angel, 
of which the wing is lost, (this is rather uncommon, as he is more frequent- 
ly represented as a mere man): Saint Mark with the lion: Saint Luke with 
the ox, and Saint John (who had originally a pen in his hand) accompanied 
by an eagle. These emblems are derived from the Prophet EzekieTs vision 
of the Cherubim (i. 10) where it is written "As for the likeness of their 
faces, they four had the face of a man, and the face of a lion on the right 
side: and they four had the face of an ox on the left side; they four also 
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had the face of an eagle;" and from St. John's description of the four 
heavenly Beings in the " Revelations," iv. 7. " The first beast was like 
a lion, and the second beast like a calf, and the third beast had a face as 
a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle." I will not enter into 
the different typical meanings which have been attached to these emblems 
in connexion with the four evangelists; but will merely observe that they 
have been so handed down from a very early age of the Christian church. 
The figures have evidently been originally painted; chiefly in dark blue 
and vermillion; the angel, lion, eagle, all the hands, faces and books bear- 
ing traces of the latter colour; all the eyes are painted black. St. John 
is represented much younger than the three others. From the twisted leg 
of the chairs, and from the shape of the collar round the neck, even at that 
time diminishing into the present clerical bands, these figures do not seem 
to be of older- date than the 17th century; probably about the reign of 
Charles II, but they are very curious of their kind, and merit a different 
position from that which they at present occupy. 

NoTE.—The representation of St. Matthew, accompanied by a figure in 
human form, is said to typify the human nature of our Lord, which is more 
particularly taught in that gospel. A friend better versed in such subjects 
than I am, informs me (in correction of my statement) that the angel is the 
most usual emblem of St, Matthew, necessarily represented in the artistic 
rendering of the subject by a human form with wings, and still answering 
to the inspired text of Scripture, where an angel, or messenger from heaven, 
is often spoken of as a man. 



N. 

(Page 41J 

cbueltiks m Stephen's reign. 

The Anglo- Saxon chronicle under the year 1187, gives the following 
lamentable picture of the lawless state of many parts of England during the 
disturbed reign of Stephen; and of the cruelties inflicted by the nobles of 
the contending parties on the miserable people thus exposed to their violence 
and oppression: — "Every powerful man made castles for himself, and held 
them against him, and filled the land full of castles. They greatly oppressed 
the wretched men of the land with castle-works. When the castles were 
made, they filled them with devils and evil men. They took the men 
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whom they supposed to have any property, both by night and by day, 
males and females, and put them into prison for their gold and silver, and 
tormented them with unspeakable torments : for there were never martyrs 
so tormented as they were. They hung them by the feet and smoked 
them with foul smoke ; they hung them by the thumbs, or by the head, 
and hung coats of mail on their feet. They put knotted strings about 
their heads, and twisted till it went to the brains. They put them into 
dungeons in which were adders, and snakes, and toads; and killed them 
thus. Some they put in a crucet house, that is, in a chest which was 
short, and narrow, and shallow, and put sharp stones therein, and thrust 
the man therein, so that they broke all the limbs. In many of the castles 
were things loathly and grim ; there were chains which two or three men 
had enough to do to bear one, which was thus made, that is, fastened to a 
beam ; and they put a sharp iron about the man's throat and his neck, so 
that he could in no direction either sit, or lie, or sleep, but he must support 
all the iron. Many thousands they killed with hunger. I neither can nor 
may tell all the wounds nor all the pains which they did to the wretched 
men of this land ; and this lasted nineteen years while Stephen was king, 
, and always it was worse and worse. They laid contributions on the towns 
every now and then, and called it tenserie; and when the wretched men 
had nothing more to give, then they plundered and burned all the towns : 
and you might easily go a whole day's journey and never find a man remain- 
ing in a town, nor the land tilled. Then was corn dear, and flesh, and 
cheese, and butter, for there was none in the land. Wretched men died 
of hunger. Some went a-begging who formerly had been rich men; 
some fled out of the country. There had never yet been greater wretchedness 
in the land; nor ever did heathen men worse than they did; for, after a 
time, they spared neither church nor churchyard, but took all the goods 
which were therein, and then burnt the church and all together. Neither 
did they spare the bishop's land, nor the abbat's, nor the priest's; but they 
plundered monks and clerks, and every one plundered another, if he could. 
If two or three men came riding to a town, all the township fled on account 
of them; they thought that they were robbers. The bishops and the 
clergy constantly cursed them, but that was nothing to them; for they 
wore all accursed, and forsworn, and lost. Whatever men tilled, yet the 
earth bore no corn, for the land was entirely destroyed by such doings ; 
and people said openly that Christ and his saints slept. Such, and more 
than we can say, we suffered nineteen winters for our sins." 
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ANGLO-NORMAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

And yet with all this fierceness of character and unscrupulous oppres- 
sion of a vanquished race the Anglo-Norman nobles were men of luxury 
and refinement for the age in which they lived, and of chivalrous conduct 
on many occasions. 

As it may interest some of my readers to know a few further particulars 
relating to the manners and dress of those conquerors of our country who 
have exercised such a lasting influence on our laws, language and religious 
and social institutions, and some of whose names we have had occasion to 
refer to, I add the following sketches taken from Henry's history of Eng- 
land above-mentioned, which enters with particular fulness into such 
details. "As a race the Anglo-Normans were remarkable for the beauty and 
elegance of their persons, and for their fondness for dress and show. Their 
hair was long and curled, but their whole beards shaven. They wore caps 
of cloth or fur ornamented according to the taste, rank and circumstances 
of the wearers: those of kings, earls and barons adorned with pearls and 
precious stones. The shirts even of the great body of the people at that 
early time were of linen and have not much altered their shape to the pre- 
sent day. The doublets or surcoats of the higher classes reached almost to 
their feet: those of the common people not lower than the middle of the 
thigh, with sleeves down to the wrists : they were put on over the head and 
fastened round the waist with a belt or girdle — those of princes embroidered 
with gold and set with precious stones. The cloak was a chief vestment x)f 
the higher classes. One of the Bishops of Lincoln made Henry I. a present 
of a cloak of the finest cloth lined with black sables with white spots which 
cost £100 of the money of those times, equal in efficacy to £1500 of our 
money. Their breeches and stockings were both of cloth. William Kufus 
disdained a pair of stockings which cost less than £10 of our money. 

The time of dinner even at Court and in the families of the greatest barons 
was 9 in the forenoon, and the time of supper 5 in the afternoon, according 
to a favourite proverb thus translated from the French: — 

To rise at 5, to dine at 9, 

To sup at 5, to bed at 9, 

Makes a man live to 99. 

Many of the clergy too, both secular and regular, being very rich, kept 

excellent tables. Giraldus Cambrensis, an old chronicler, states that the Monks 

of St. Swithin, at Winchester, made a formal complaint to Henry against 

their Abbot for taking away 3 of the 13 dishes they used to hava every 
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day at dinner. Simnel cakes and spioed bread were used by persons of 
rank and fortune ; common bread of the whole flour, coarse and fine, the 
price of which was settled by law according to the price of wheat* was tha£ 
in most frequent use; and the lower people had bread made of rye, barley, 
or oats; the common liquors were mead, cider, perry and ale; the claret 
of those times was clarified and mixed with spices; hypooras was wine 
mixed with honey. But in the midst of all the magnificence in which the 
Norman kings and nobles lived, there were some things which must appear 
to us exceedingly mean; several estates in England were heM by the tenure 
of finding clean straw lor the king's bed, and litter for his chamber aa often* 
as he lodged in those places ; and it is mentioned, as a proof of Thomas a 
Beoket's elegant manner of living, that he commanded his servants to cover 
the floor of his dining room with clean straw or hay every morning in winter, 
and with fresh bulrushes and green branches of trees every day in summer, 
that such of the knights as came to dine with him as could not find room 
on the benches, might sit down and dine comfortably on the floor without 
spoiling their fine clothes." 

If we look on to a later date A. D. 1313, we may form some idea of the 
magnificence and hospitality of those times from an account of the house- 
hold expences of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, during that year : they amounted 
to no less than £7309, containing as much silver as £21,927, and equal in 
efficacy to £109,635 of our money; and yet at that time the pipe of French 
wine cost only 17s. 5d, according to the same computation equal to £4 fcu 
of our money .# We may judge also of the grandeur and hospitality with 
which this Earl lived and the immense quantity of provisions consumed in 
his family in one year from the quantity of wine which was no less than 
371 pipes. 

Later in the same century the passion for extravagance in dress rose to 
such a height that the legislature found it necessary to interfere and to 
regulate the dress of all ranks of people in a Parliament held at Westmin- 
ster, 1363, in order, as the preamble to the Act said, "to prevent that 
destruction and poverty with which the whole kingdom was threatened by 
the outrageous excessive expences of many persons in their apparel 
above their ranks and fortunes." The monk of Malmesbury in his life of 
Edward II. writes, " the squire endeavours to outshine the knight, the 
knight the baron, the baron the earl, the earl the king in dress;" and die 
clergy themselves are represented by cotemporary writers as no less vain 
and extravagant in their dress than the laity. What could exhibit a more 
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fantastical appearance than an English beau of the 14th century ? He 
wore long pointed shoes fastened to his knees by gold or silver chains; 
hose of one colour on one leg and of another colour on the other; short 
tight breeches which did not reach the middle of the thigh ; a coat, one 
half white, and the other half black or blue; a long beard; a silk hood 
buttoned under his chin, embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, 
dancing men, &c., and sometimes ornamented with gold, silver, and precious 
stones! 

At grand festivals the palaces of princes, and castles of great barons 
were crowded with hundreds of minstrels, mimics, jugglers, tumblers, 
rope dancers, &c, some of whose exhibitions were abundantly ridiculous 
and extraordinary. For example, a horse danced on a rope ; and 2 oxen rode 
upon horses and sounded trumpets. The fondness of princes, nobles and 
gentlemen for the sports of the field was as great at this, as it had been in any 
former period. Horses, hounds and hawks were their favourite topics of 
conversation; and some of them, we are told, kept no fewer than 1600 dogs 
for the chace. Wolves were not extirpated out of England so early as is 
commonly believed; this appears from a commission granted by Edward I. 
a.d. 1281, to his faithful and well beloved servant, Peter Corbet, to hunt 
and destroy all the wolves he could find in the counties of Gloucester, 
Worcester, Hereford, Salop and Stafford." Sugar was first introduced into 
England in Stephen's reign, about 1 135, Windows of private houses were 
made of glass in the reign of Henry H. 1 1 70. Coal began to be used for fuel, 
Henry III., 1258, a licence being granted to the people of Newcastle to 
work their mines. About the same time, paper was brought from the 
East by the Crusaders, and the mariner's compass was invented. Earthen- 
ware was not brought into common use till the reign of Edward HI., about 
1320. We may form some judgment from the above statements what was 
the mode of living in our ancient parishes at the early period to which 
much of the foregoing lecture carries us back. 
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LLANTHONT ABBEY. 

The following particulars are derived from an account of the founda- 
tion and history of Llanthony Abbey in a work entitled 4i Beauties of 
England and Wales," by J. Norris Brewer, in 27 vote. I insert the extract 
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as illustrating a remarkable feature of the religious feeling of those times, 
and one which led to the erection of many of those beautiful houses of religion 
(of which we only see the ruins) in the most picturesque and secluded 
parts of the country. 

" The uncle of king Arthur, St. David, the tutelar saint of Wales, seced- 
ing from the cares and bustle of the world, chose a wild and secluded spot 
in the vale of Evias, on the 'bank of the river Honddy, surrounded by 
mountains, as the scene of his devotional retirement. Here he built a 
small chapel and hermitage; but subsequent to his death the cell was 
untenanted and the place unfrequented for centuries. In the time of 
William Kufus, Hugh de Laci, a Norman baron, in the course of hunting 
pursued the deer into this valley at the foot of the Black Mountain; and 
whilst resting himself after the fatigues of the chace with his companions 
in the hunt, William, one of his retainers, discovering the ruined chapel of 
St. David, suddenly experienced an enthusiastic desire to lead a religious 
life ; and strongly impressed with the wildness of the scenery and sanctity 
of the place, quitted his military career, and here devoted his future life 
to the service of God. After he had passed a few years in this solitude, 
and obtained devotional celebrity, a chaplain to Maud, consort of king 
Henry L, was induced to join him, as an associate in retirement. By their 
combined efforts a small chapel was erected, and consecrated by Urban, 
Bishop of Llandaff, and Hameline, Bishop of Hereford, in the year 1108, 
and dedicated to St. John, the Baptist. Soon after this, Hugh de Laci; 
Earl of Hereford, founded there a priory of the Augustine order; to which 
Henry I. and his queen became benefactors; and thus patronised, the new 
monastery quickly was famed for extraordinary sanctity, and both donations 
and bequests rapidly multiplied. At first the numerous offers were rejected 
by the prior and his pious brethren, with the declaration that they had 
determined to die poor in the house of God: but their reluctance having 
been overcome by the entreaties of queen Maud, extensive buildings were 
erected and the conventual church constructed which Gyraldus Cambrensis 
describes as a good building, - having the roof vaulted with stone and 
covered with lead. 

The prosperity of the establishment however was but of short duration. 
On the death of Henry I., the wars between Stephen and the Empress 
Maud extended their baneful influence even to this sequestered spot. The 
monks were greatly insulted and pillaged by the Welsh, who seized the 
opportunity of manifesting their hatred for the English. In this distress 
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the monks applied to their Prior, who at that time was Robert de Betune, 
Bishop of Hereford; he, compassionating their sufferings, by the assistance 
of Melo de Laci, and his own liberal donations, enabled them to erect a 
new monastery at a place called Hyde, near Gloucester, which was conse- 
crated by the Bishops of Worcester and Hereford in the year 1136. This 
after the original House was called Llanthony, which name the ruin still 
bears. The new monastery was at first allowed only as a cell to the one 
in the vale of Evias ; but having been endowed with large possessions by 
Melo and king John, soon rose into celebrity and splendour. Delighted 
with their new situation the monks forgot their seat in the mountains, and 
not only refused to return as stipulated in their engagement, but demanded 
for the subsequent establishment pre-eminence of rank over the mother 
church. The latter was pillaged and stripped of its valuables to enrich the 
former, and converted into a house of correction for their refractory monks. 
This desolate state of the abbey in the vale of Evias, it is said, induced 
Edward IV. to unite the two monasteries by charter; making at the same 
time the one at Glocester the abbey, and the other a cell to it, and obliging 
the monks of the principal house to maintain there a residentiary prior and 
four canons. It is doubtful however whether this union was ever effected; 
as the annual revenues at the Dissolution were separately valued, — the one 
near Glocester at £648 19s. lid. and this in Monmouthshire at £71 3s. 2d. 
according to Dugdale. The site was granted to Richard Arnold ; and came 
into the possession of the Oxford family by the auditor Harley having pur- 
chased it of the grantee. It is at present the property of Walter Lander 
Esq., but little now remains of this ancient monastery but the ruins of its 
Conventual church." It is still marked however in the maps as Llanthony 
Abbey, and its name still appears on the Clergy List as a Perpetual Curacy 
in Monmouthshire of the yearly value of £55. 



P. 
(Pagt 46 J 

INCOMES OF LIVINGS, &C- 

Having described the spoliation of these Livings and the diversion of 
their endowments into lay hands, it is for many reasons well that I should 
state how and to what degree they have since been augmented- It appears 
that the salaries of £5 16s. each, paid by Salop Abbey to the Curates of 
Morefelde and Wheaton Aston were the only provision made for Divine 
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worship out of the originallj large ecclesiastical endowmente of those parishes ; 
and as a somewhat natural consequence of this poor fixed provision for 
the olergy at a time when money was much changing in value, and in the 
unsettled state of ecclesiastical affairs, it would seem from Strypes' Annals, 
that in some poor parishes there were for a time no regularly ordained 
ministers at all, and it is even stated that in the reign of Elizabeth, 1559, 
it was agreed by Archbishop Parker, of York, and a great majority of the 
then existing Bishops, that certain persons to be called Readers should be 
appointed temporarily in such parishes, and their form of appointment is 
recorded. They were to be men of sober conversation and honest behaviour, 
and distinguished from others by some grave habit; they were not to 
preach nor interpret, but to read in common Prayer that which was 
appointed by public authority: they were not to administer the Lord's 
supper nor baptism, but to exhort the neighbourhood to love and unity, to 
bury the dead, church women, and keep the registers, and to receive small 
salaries appointed by the Bishops according to the exigencies of the times in 
destitute parishes. Whether Morville and Aston were ever reduced to this 
state of spiritual destitution we are not informed, but it seems more than 
probable that for a long time no sermons were preached in them, and that 
this circumstance induced religious minded men to make some augmentation 
of the Livings. I infer this from the following statement rudely cut in a 
stone slab over the door from the nave to the belfry of Morville church: — 

THOMAS BURTE CITIZEN AND PEWTER 

LONDON GAVE IN HIS LIFE TIME FIVE P 

OUNDES A YEARE. AND AT HIS DECEASE SIX PO 

UNDS A YEARE FOR EVER. THE ONE HALFE TO 

WARDS THE MAINTENANCE OF A PREACHER 

AND THE OTHER HALFE TO THE POORE 

OF THIS PARISH OF MORVILDE. 1627." 
And again on the Benefaction Tables we read : — 
" Walter Acton, Esq., gave £100 to purchase lands of inheritance, the 
income whereof is to be for ever distributed, the one half to a preaching 
minister, the other half to the poor of this parish. 

Thomas Burte, Pewterer, of London, gave one hundred pounds for the 
same uses." 

This was the origin of the present Stubby Moor Charity, respecting 
which the Commissioners of charities appointed by the Crown, 1819, 
report as follows : — 

u Thomas Burte, by his will dated 30th January, 1631, gave the sum of 
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£100 to Walter Acton, of Morville, Esq., to the intent that he, his heirs 
and assigns, should add thereto the. like sum of £100, and should take the 
same purchase in the name of him, the said Walter Acton, his heirs and 
assigns, and in the names of the churchwardens and others of the most sub- 
stantial parishioners of Morvill for the use and behoof of the poor people 
inhabiting the said parish of Morvill ; one half of the yearly profits to be 
distributed among the poor people of the said parish at the discretion of the 
said Walter Acton, his heirs and assigns, and of the churchwardens of the 
parish ; and the other half to a minister to preach twelve divinity sermons 
in every year, mentioning in them the bestowers of the said gifts." 

"It appears that in the year 1 635, Walter Acton purchased of John Gatacre, 
of Gatacre, Esq., for a consideration of £200, a close, called "Stobby Moor" 
containing by estimation 13 acres, and a parcel of meadow, at the lower end 
of the said close, called "the end of the long^ meadow" containing by esti- 
mation 2 acres, in the parish of Claverley in the county of Salop, which 
were conveyed by indenture of bargain and sale, dated 22nd. Jan., 10th. 
Car. i. to the use of Walter Acton, his heirs and assigns :" &c. 

"In the year 1812 an allotment of land containing 2a. 1r. 19p. was added 
to this property, on the enclosure of the Common of Morfe in the parish of 
Claverley." In the same year the rent of the whole was fixed at £20, and 
the Gatacres seem always to have been the tenants of it. The sum received 
for timber fallen on this property at different times within the last 100 
years has been as much as £231 ; which was divided between the Incum- 
bent and the poor in conformity with the will of Thomas Burte. The 
sermons were called in the Account Book of the Charity " Monthly Sermons," 
till as late as 1801. 

The next benefactors of the Livings were the family of the Weavers, of 
Bridgnorth and Morville Hall, as we find by the Charity Commissioners' Re- 
port, under the head of Quatford, as follows : — " Arthur Weaver, Esq. , by his 
will dated 27th February, 1709, bequeathed out of the several tithes of Morville, 
Aston Eyre and Quatford, to the curates of each yearly, as therein stated; 
the bequest to the curate of Quatford being £3 13s. 4d." 

Again from the same Report we learn that " in the years 1767 and 1769, 
Arthur Weaver, Esq., (Junior,) granted two several rent charges of £7 
each towards the augmentation of this curacy ; and that the Governors of 
Queen Ann's Bounty, in conjunction with the said Arthur Weaver, in those 
respective years agreed to augment the said curacy by benefaction with 
two several sums of £200 each, having previously agreed to augment the 
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same with the like sum of £200 by lot. In pursuance of which agreement 
the said Governors in the year 1784, laid out the said three sums of £200 
each, amounting to £600, in the purchase of a certain messuage and about 
7 acres of land situate at Eardington (i.e. in the township;, in this parish, 
which were conveyed to the Rev. John Hayward, then curate of Quatford, 
to hold to him and his successors for ever for the perpetual augmentation 
of the said curacy." This is the present Parsonage: it used to be a tan- 
house; and was so called, till I came to the Living, and thought that with 
its new occupation it had better have a new and sweeter-sounding name ; 
I therefore merged " the Tannus " in the more euphonious general name of 
" the Knowle Sands," that of the hamlet on the banks of the Severn where 
it is so prettily situated. In 1820, the additional sum of £200 was granted 
by Queen Ann's Bounty to be expended on it; with this the present draw- 
ing-room was built. The land not having been originally "glebe," it 
reverses the usual order of things, and pays tithe to Lord Sudeley, the lay 
impropriator, instead of receiving it. 

Thus we have the emoluments of the Living of Quatford as follows: — 

£ $. d. 

The original charge on the Tithes at the Reformation....... 5 16 

Arthur Weaver's (Senr.) bequest, 1709 « - 8 18 4 

Arthur Weaver's (Jum.) Rent Charges, 1767—69. U 



9 4 



being the exact sum paid to the Perpetual Curate of Quatford, by their 
Representative, Lord Sudeley, at the present day. 

A meadow of 8a. 2r. lp. in the parish of Oldbury was, in 1827, purchased 
for £1000 by the Parliamentary Grants fund for the benefit of this Living. 

This pays a rent of £84, which together with the above £23 9s. 4d. and 
a compensation of £1 from the Severn Towing Path Company makes the 
total annual income of the Living £58 9*. 4d» exclusive of the parsonage^ 
seven acres of glebe, fees, and a voluntary yearly subscription of £18 17s. 6dl 
from five of the parishioners, kindly set on foot when the second service on 
Sundays was commenced. 

The parish comprises 1813 acres, and contained at the last census 181 
inhabited houses, with a population of 692, of whom 454 are on the Ear* 
dington side of die Severn. The lay impropriate Tithes are commuted at 
£298 0$. Ad. 
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The Parish is fortunate 
priated to the repairs and 
of a ferryboat to take the 
on all occasions ; but from 
Commissioners state the y 

■a. s 



in haying the following Property in land appro- 
other uses of the Church, including the expense 
people over the river to and from Church gratis 
what source it was originally derived, the Charity 
have in vain endeavoured to discover: — 
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The two sum of £6 16& Ofcf. paid by Salop Abbey to the Curates of 
Norvill* and Aston, and charged on the tithes when the Charoh property 
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was sold at the Reformation seem to have been the whole of the fixed income 
of the Livings till 1635, when it was increased £6 a year by the moiety of 
the Stubby Moor charity. In 1709 it was augmented by a small rent-charge 
on the tithes according to the Will of Mr. Arthur Weaver: the exact amount 
I do not know, but it did not exceed £15 8s., as the whole sum now paid 
by the lay impropriator for the two churches is only £26. In 1749 the 
Queen Ann's Bounty laid out £200 in purchasing for the curacy of Aston 
Eyre "a messuage and out-buildings and 39| acres called Keehail in the 
parish of Llandyssil, Montgomeryshire :" and in the same year in conjunc- 
tion with Arthur Weaver Esq. jun. who gave £200, they laid out £400 in 
the purchase of a Farm called Bolborough, consisting of a messuage, out- 
buildings and 73J acres in the aforesaid parish for the Living of Morville." 
What has become of the house and buildings at Keehail I do not know: 
they were probably, in order to avoid dilapidations, pulled down, and the 
two farms united, as the farm of Upper Bolbro at present contains the above 
quantity of land, 112 acres (out of which about 14 are woodland), and pays 
£100 rent In 1760, the Royal Bounty devoted £200 more to the endow- 
ment of Aston, and purchased a " Dwelling-house and garden, Mill House 
and cyder mill, and 24 acres in the parish of Redmarley, Worcestershire." 
This small property, 60 miles from the Living, in an opposite direction to 
the last, and bringing a rent of £20, subject to agency and frequent 
expences, I was recommended on my coming to the Living to obtain leave 
from the Patron and Bishop to sell in 1843 for £650, and to add to the 
purchase money, £ 1 10 received by me for its dilapidations : which two sums, 
after deducting £33 3s. 3d., for the expences of sale, &c, left £726 16s. 9d. 
in the hands of the Governors of the Bounty to the credit of the Curacy, 
for which they allowed 3 J per cent. i.e. £23 12s. 4d. 9, 

Once more Queen Ann's Bounty came to the aid of these Livings and 
granted in 1794, £200 by Lot, and in 1798, £400 to meet another £400 
given by William Haslewood, Esq., and purchased in 1801, for £1000, a 
Farm called Cwmmawr, consisting of a messuage and outbuildings, and 
122a.. 2r. 20p. in the parish of Llanbadarn-fynydd, Radnorshire. This 
farm also belongs to the Perpetual Curacy of Aston, and brings a rent of 
£51 7s. Od. 

Thus the total income of Morville the Mother Church and its chapelry 
of Aston Eyre is £210 12s. 4d. out of which the stipendiary curate receives 
in salary and furnished lodgings equivalent to £l 1 0. There is no parsonage 
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nor glebe; the two parishes comprise 3978 acres, and contained at the last 
census 99 inhabited houses, with a population of 507. 
The lay impropriate tithes are commuted at £857. 



Q. 
( Page 48 J 

VALUE OF MONET. 

As mention has been made of the prices of different articles of con- 
sumption and of the value of land and of Livings at the periods to which 
the foregoing pages refer, it may be well to endeavour to give some expla- 
nation of the relative value of money in those early times as compared with 
the present day. The subject is full of difficulty and uncertainty ; but from 
statements in various works relative to money we may gather, with the pro- 
bability of not being very far wrong, the following information. 

The English money, though the same names by no means correspond 
-with the same quantity of precious metals as formerly, has not changed so 
much as the money of most other countries. From the time of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, a. d. 600, the first Christian king of the Saxon line in the 
island, pounds, shillings and pence were the denominations for certain sums ; 
though no such positive coin as a shilling existed till the reign of Henry 
VII. Again, the pounds, which were of gold or silver, only meant the value 
in money according to the current coin that could be made of the pound 
weight of either metal, i. e. it was a real lb. weight of money . William I. 
introduced the Norman shilling at 12 pennies, whereas the Saxon shilling 
had been calculated at 4 pennies : but with that exception no change was 
made at the Conquest: the Saxon types were strictly adhered to, as well as 
the same weight and standard: and from that time the relative proportions 
of the pound, the shilling and the penny, seem to have been the same as at 
present. The actual coins of William the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors consisted entirely of silver pennies with a cross so deeply im- 
pressed that they might be easily parted and broken into two halves, which 
they called halfpennies, or into four parts which they called fourthings or 
farthings. Edward III, 1340, was the first of our kings that coined any 
gold; and no copper was coined by authority before James I, 1610. The 
mark or merk was not a coin, but a Danish mode of computation introduced 
about the time of Alfred: it was then valued at 100 pennies; but on "the 
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coming of the Normans, when, their shilling of 12 pennies was introduced, 
the mark was valued at 160 pennies, or 13*. Ad. Thus, whenever a pound 
of money was mentioned at that period, it signified as many silver pennies 
as weighed 5400 Troy grains, and was the largest and the most common 
denomination of money. The mark weighed exactly two-thirds of it. The 
Anglo Norman shilling represented as many silver pennies as weighed 270 
Troy grains, or the twentieth part of a pound. The penny was the com- 
mon real coin of the period, 12 to a shilling. Every pound weight of sil- 
ver was coined into 240 pennies, each weighing 22£ Troy grains. The 
proportion of gold to silver in the country appears to have been as one to 
nine: nine marks of silver were paid for what was called one mark of gold. 
it has been calculated that towards the end of the Saxon, times, aj>. 1043? 
the price of things according to our present language, must be reckoned 
thirty times cheaper than it is now. 

In the reign of William L £1061 equalled £15,915 of our day. In 1100, 
money contained nearly three times as much silver as the same nominal 
sum at present: or more exactly, £1 was equal to £2 16*. 3d. To arrive 
therefore a ta calculation, it has been said we should first multiply each sum 
by 3. But secondly, the same nominal sum not only contained three times 
as much silver, but the same quantity of silver was about five times more 
valuable : we should therefore next multiply it by 5 ; or in other words, money 
was worth nearly three times as much as now, and commodities were ten times 
cheaper. Thus in 1126, a time of extreme scarcity, the quarter of wheat 
was sold for 6*.X 3=185. X5«=£4 10a, value in our day. In king John's time 
10,000 marks equalled £100,000 of our money. In Mr. Eyton's "Antiqui- 
ties" under the head of "Claverley" we read an account of the re-stocking 
of the Royal Manors in Shropshire; and an entry in the Sheriff's accounts 
of the years 1208-9, contains a detailed statement of the quantity and cost 
of stock which had been purchased to make good the final deficiency: for 
instance, eight oxen necessary to make up six teams at Worfield, had cost 
four merks, or 6s.-8& a head; 180 sheep, necessary to make up 600 in the 
sam<# Manor had cost £9, or one shilling each: and so forth. Again, in 
1244, about the middle of the reign of Henry m, a most fruitful year, wheajk 
was only 2s. the quarter, i. e. 2a. X3=6*.X5=£1 1G»* v* 1 ^ & our day. 
According to these calculations, a person who had a nominal income of £10 
a year in the reign of Henry UL received as much silver as one who had 
£ nominal income of £30 a year, and could have lived as well, purchased 
as .touch labour, meat, clothes, &c., as one who has now an income of £150, 
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and a man with an income of £150 then, would nave had equivalent to 
£2,250 now. 

In the 14th century, Curates received (before the great pestilence in 
1848) 4 or 5 marks a year, i.e. £40 or £50. In 1400, after the English 
victories over the French, silver became so much more plentiful that ljd. 
contained as much silver as 3d. formerly, and would purchase equivalent 
to Is. 3d. of our money. The relative proportions at this period may be 
taken as equivalent only to about Is. to 10s. of our money. It was estab- 
lished by law, 2nd Henry V. 1414, that no yearly chaplain within the 
realm shall take from thenceforth more for his whole wages by the year 
(i.e. for his board, appaiel, and other necessaries) but seven merks, or 
£4 13s. 4d., i.e. about £46 13s. 4<L, of our money. By the same statute 
it was ordained that Parish Priests which be, or shall be retained to serve 
cures, shall take from henceforth for their whole wages, but 8 merks, or 
£5 6s. 8d.,Xl0=£53 6s. 8d. £5 a year was reckoned a fair income for 
a yeoman; so that those in middle ranks could live as plentifully in 1400, 
or 1500, on £5 a year of the money of that age, as those of the same rank 
can live on £50 now; i.e. £5 really equalled £10 of ours, but in what it 
would buy it, equalled £50 or more. Corn was always much dearer in 
proportion than other eatables, according to their prices at present, on ac- 
count of agriculture being so little understood. It required more labour 
and expense, and was more precarious than it is at present; and the raising 
of it so little answered the expense, that grazing was preferred as more 
profitable, notwithstanding the low price of butcher's meat. In the reign 
of Henry Vlll. there was another change in the relative proportions ; it is 
calculated that money was worth about 5 times as much as now; so that 
6d. would be equivalent to 2s. 6d. ; and though the wages of a common 
labourer were only 3d. a day, he was really as well off as a labourer in our 
times who gets Is. 3d. a day. 

The above remarks taken from Henry's History of England, the Ency- 
clopaedia Brittannica, and the " Coins of England' published by Smith, 1846, 
may give some idea of the value of money in those days : but there is much 
uncertainty; the only thing about which there is very little doubt is that 
though all the necessaries of life were then much cheaper than they are 
now, to a greater degree than some of the above remarks would indicate, 
people were really not better off: if provisions were very cheap, there was 
much cruelty and oppression also; and true happiness, the real enjoyment 
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of life, then, as now, depended very much on each person's own management 
•f it, and on the degree to which he sought God's blessing. "" 



R. 
(Page 50 J 

ECCLESIASTICAL CLAIMS AND BECKET'S MURDERERS. 

The total exemption of the clergy in criminal accusations from a trial 
before the civil courts of justice, though often endeavoured to be established, 
could in England never be thoroughly effected : it was repeatedly protested 
against, and only partially conceded by the Crown, as we see from the 
conduct of the king's justices in the instance to which this note refers. A 
hundred years before, it had been resisted by Henry II. among that politic 
and powerful monarch's plans for restricting the undue and dangerous 
ecclesiastical immunities of those times; and it had formed one of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon which were passed by a general council of the 
nobility and prelates of England, 25th January, 1164. These articles or 
rules were 16 in number, and were founded on the ancient laws and customs 
of England prior to the more recent papal encroachments of those day*. 
Among them were the following: — " That all suits concerning the advow- 
son and presentation of churches should be determined in the civil courts: 
that clerks accused of any crime should be tried in the civil courts; that 
all appeals in spiritual causes should be carried fiom the archdeacon to the 
bishop; from the bishop to the primate; from the primate to the king; 
and should be carried no farther without the king's consent: that goods 
forfeited to the king should not be protected in churches or churchyards: 
that the clergy should no longer pretend to the right of enforcing payment 
by oath or promise, but should leave these lawsuits equally with others to 
the determination of the civil courts." — Hume's History of England. 

The famous Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, had been most 
unwillingly persuarled in common with the other prelates to sign these 
. Constitutions of Clarendon, and had at length promised "legally, with good 
faith and without fraud or reserve" to obey them: and it was his resolute 
endeavour and fixed determination to resist and evade these and similar 
restrictions of ecclesiastical privileges which produced that struggle for 
eight years between the royal and clerical prerogatives, and those outbursts 
of angry feelings on both sides which ended 29th December, 1170, in 
♦he Archbishop's murder by four knights of the king's household, and 
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stained his own cathedral with the blood of one of the stoutest champions 
of the* church. 

Different classes and characters of persons will take different views of the 
conduct of this remarkable man and of the whole subject. I am led to 
refer to the circumstance from a curious coincidence (for it is nothing more) 
in the names of two of his murderers, viz., Hugh de MoreviHe and William 
de Tracy. It is merely an odd coincidence, — for Hugh de Moreville was a 
man of high rank in Cumberland, and had nothing to do with our own plea- 
sant village (though I am glad for the sake of the much loved name lhat he 
was the only one of the four knights who did not strike the archbishop, but 
"contented himself with holding back at the entrance of the transept the 
crowds who were pouring in through the nave"); and William de Tracy, 
though an ancestor of the present noble family of that name in whose gift 
the Living of Morville now is, yet had at that time no connection with this 
neighbourhood; but was a Somersetshire man, and is commonly said to 
have died and been buried at Morthoe in Devonshire on the coast of the 
Bristol Channel, where he had estates still known by the name of Woola- 
coombe Tracy, and where I was shown a recumbent figure on a tomb said 
to be his, but which has long robes, and is by many thought rather to be 
that of a clergyman of the parish in the 14th. century, called Sir William 
Tracy after the manner of those times. 

It is singular too, that another of Becket's most active personal enemies 
was really connected with this neighbourhood, — Banulf de Broc, a great 
favourite of Henry II, who had married Damietta, the sole heiress of the 
manors of Great Berwick near Shrewsbury, and of Chetton and Eudon 
Burnell near Bridgnorth. It was this Ranulf de Broc who had been commis- 
sioned by the king to carry out the sentence of banishment against Becket's 
kindred, which he had done with much cruelty: it was this same Randolph 
upon whom the archbishop had twice, 1166 and 1 170, pronounced from 
the pulpit the sentence of excommunication: he it was who held possession 
of Saltwood .Castle, the archiepiscopal property fifteen miles from Canter- 
bury, and who received there the four knights when they arrived from 
Normandy on the night preceding the murder; and from thence, having 
arranged their plans, they rode to their sacrilegious enterprise accompanied 
by Robert de Broc, another of the same family. The time of the death of 
Randolph is uncertain; but Mr. Eyton states that as he was not one of the 
prominent actors in the murder itself, the king was enabled to retain him 
in his favour, and that about 1 176, when Henry, then at Bridgnorth, expe- 
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dited a royal charter to Wenlock Abbey, Randal Broe was, with other 
courtiers, a witness. 

S. 
(Page 63. J 

ORAKT OP MORVILLE ECCLESIASTICAL g m tt»B tf rt . 

The following are copies oil two entries in Dugdale's "Monasticon" iii. 
517, note s y relating to the alienation of the church property of MorvfHe. 
From their contracted form, and language, they will interest only a very 
lew readers, but are worth printing among other parish records: their in- 
formation is given in the 1>ody of the Lecture. The second entry is inserted 
in Dugdale from the "Originalia Rolls," which are "a series of memoranda 
of matters connected with the constant or casual revenue of the Grown, 
going back as far as the 11th. year of Henry HI, (a. d. 1226)." 
44 Anno, iiij of December, xxxvij. Hen. viii pro domino admirallo Anglioe. 
Revere nuper celltt sive grangice de Morefelde in com. Salop. parceU. pos- 
sessionum nuper monastern de Sallopp. concess. cnidamRicardoMarshaHe 
clerico pro termino vitce absque aliquo inde reddendo ultra v 11 . xvj 8 . ob. pro 
stipendio curati de Morefeld, vP*. xvj 8 . ob. pro stipendio curati de Wheaton 
Aston, xvij*. ix*. q. annuatim sohit. Episcopo Hereforde pro visitat; xrij*. 
iiij d . pro sinodalibus & procurationibus, &c" 

The other extract runs thus: 
"De bomagio Regeri Smyth de Brydgenorth pro grange, nuper eeHft de 
Morefeld ac. aL terr. &c. in Morfeld, Walton le Whetton Aston, Meddley, 
Kyndesley, Alderman, Harpisford, Croft, Haughton, et XJnderton in Com. 
Salop per lie. inde fact: 19 Rot. xarfij. 

The contraction "ob." in the first extract stands for "obelus* Latin for 
•halfpenny •" *q. w stands for "quadran8 w a ''farthing." Our Wellknown and 
often too much loved £. s. d. come from their Latin ancestors "Libra," 
"SoHdus" and l< Denarius w which likewise no doubt in their day exercised 
a powerful and often evil influence over the human mind. 

The second extract should hate run, "Walton, Le (for Lye), Whetton- 
Aston." 

T. 
(FageW.) 

CHURCH SfcRVlCB FIEST SOLEMNIZED IK ENGLISH. 

The Mowing very interesting extract is from the Register of Much 
Weflix* Church:— 
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"Anno Dona, 1559, et Regno Elizabeth® Primo. 
Note, that upon the 26th. day of June was service first celebrated in the 
English tongue. Anno primo Elizabeth®. 1559." 

It is very probable that the people of Quatford, Morville and Aston like- 
wise on that same day first enjoyed the blessed privilege of the public 
services of the Church solemnized in their own native tongue, instead of in 
the Latin language, though no record of it is preserved. The English 
Liturgy was confirmed by Parliament in 1548, and was reviewed and air 
taped in 1551. Queen Mary reigned from July 1553 to November 1£&& 
during which time it would not be used. In the course of the next year 
the Reformation of the Church was fully established throughout the land* 

Parochial registers had been instituted by Thomas Cromwell, Lord Esses 
in the 27th. year of Henry VULl, 1536: but there are not many compara- 
tively which go back so far, and have been preserved with so much care as 
that of Wenlock. Indeed the above extract is not from the original register, 
but from a transcript of the nearly obliterated entries during the first fewi 
years when registers were kept, which, is preserved in a strong handsome 
binding with that knowledge of how things ought to be done and. that 
liberal spirit which characterise the public pioeeedings of that enterprising 
little town. 

Wenlock Register begins November, Anno Dom. 1558; That of Saint 
Mary Magdalene, Bridgnorth,, does not begin till 1610; Saint Leonard's 
dates from 1551, and is in very good, preservation; Morville Register begins 
in 1562 and is carried. down in one-book.to 1812; Tasley- begins in 1563; 
the earliest entry at Quatford is in 1577. 

U. 

QUJklFORD, EABDIXflTON, AJO>> MOBTOLE SCHOOLS. 

Having concluded these records of past, centuries, I may be permitted 
to mention with thankfulness the building of three schools within the last 
twelve years for the different districts of these parishes, an event charac- 
teristic of the age in which we live and of ita educational activity. Though 
as a Latin poet sang even in his day,— 

" Tempore, mutantur, nos et .mutamnr in iUis," 
the times are changed, and we are, changed with the timesr-thowgh 
we no longer rejoice in the dignity of two collegiate; churches, and four- 
teen Canons to serve them,- ryet we can look around on lusuriaAt 
meadows and highly manured and well drilled ploughed lands iitf&fcd of 
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plains of marshy grass and the upland forest of Morfe covering many square 
miles; and we minister in our churches to congregations who possess and 
can at least read the Word of God, and can most of them write their own 
names, which many of the noblest barons of old could not do: and we see 
things in common use every day which our ancestors would have called 
miracles, and our very fathers have pronounced impossible. While there- 
fere we thankftlly remember how much we are indebted to generations 
long departed to their rest for having established on such a sound basis the 
foundations of the English constitution, both in church and state, and for 
giving such strength and breadth and vigour to our national character; and 
while we are unwilling to see the Laws of England changed without suffi- 
cient reasoni — let us not, out of any feelings of reverence for the past, un- 
dervalue our present advantages, among which, that of increased knowledge, 
provided it be rightly used, and tempered with humility and charity, is the 
most excellent: but let us rather endeavour to give free current to its ferti- 
lizing streams, and by God's grace direct and sanctify its course. Very 
thankful therefore I am to those liberal persons who have assisted me in 
this important work of education. 

The school at Quatford was built, 1846, on eleven perches of land given 
by the Parish, and conveyed to the Incumbent and his successors. It was 
intended as a day school, only for the children of that small township, and 
as a Sunday school for as many children also as we could get to cross the 
Severn. It cost (including a back kitchen, pantry, and two rooms above 
k for the Teacher) only £213. It is now inconveniently small for its Sunday 
work, but in other respects successful under its estimable mistress who has 
been there nearly twelve years: it will, from its situation close to the 
church, be a great comfort to each succeeding Incumbent. In 1852, it 
received a Legacy of £200 from the late Mr. Smalman, which was invested 
(after deducting £20 Legacy Duty) in the 8£ per cents, and forms its only 
endowment. The children pay 2d. weekly, which has given an average of 
£13 14s. for the last seven years; the subscriptions for the same time have 
averaged £21 : the yearly expences £39. 

The School at Eardington was built 1847, on 26 perches of land given 
by Lord Sudeley, and conveyed to the Incumbent and his successors: it was 
made subject to Government inspection; was enlarged in 1854, and received 
grants from the Committee of Council on Education to the amount of £185, 
and £20 from the Hereford Diocesan Society. The School room is 35 feet 
by 18 feet The total cost including a class room and house was £608. It 
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works well under its pains-taking master and mistress, who have been there 
altogether nine years. The children pay 3d. weekly, which amounted last 
year to £29 6$. 9<7. The average for the last seven years* has been £23 6*. 
The subscriptions and donations for the same time have averaged £33: the 
yearly expences £65 ; but they are now increased, and were last year £76. 
There is no endowment 

The School at Morville, four miles from Eardington, was not built till 
1656, on three quarters of an acre of land given by Sir John Acton, and con- 
veyed to the Incumbent and Chinch wardens: it is made subject to Govern- 
ment inspection and under the management of the Incumbent and a Com- 
mittee: it received a grant of £179 from the Privy Council, and £25 from 
the Hereford Diocesan Society. The school room is 28 feet by 17 feet The 
cost including a class room and Master's house was £748. It has a Master, 
and a Mistress who attends to the girls' work in the afternoons. It is intended 
for the use of the parish of Acton Bound, as well as those of Morville and 
Aston. The children pay at a graduated scale according to the Renting of . 
their parents: those under £50, at 2d. weekly. The amount last year was 
£17. The subscriptions were £32: the expences £69. There is no' en- 
dowment 

May these schools, and all other similar institutions be carried on in an 
earnest, discreet, and affectionate spirit ; may the children, they are intended 
to benefit, make use of them with diligence and regularity; and may those 
benefactors who liberally contributed towards their erection, and their sup- 
porters in every age, be themselves upheld by the blessing of GOD their 
SAVIOUJR. 
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